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md his assistants. 



Report on the Grant of Protection to the 
Paper and Paper Pulp Industries. 


CHAPTER I. 


The previous Report and the existing Protective 

Duty. 


Ixj its lit'poir uX ..jaiit u* t j t t. 

tlie Papei aud 1‘ap'i Pulp lu ' i* daiur T’. .ar.i ..mud 

liiH I uiiiu n> uiute* 1 i<t’. leupndf'd 
P ' ^ de fionx ^ ihni eiit^jol'' 01 . tin-* ’ (''’’>’1 oj i.,aira.ta *Ui- 

gru'ss tx *iLat 1 t m ^ t t ? *? 

pio+ otivc pcneiui. iKiUihoo. iue i5''^aiu Ct u- 

-’"i ' tlip mill' n^ed abm 

giuiss iiad no nafinal air nTaLt** :ri tompp^ii’oii wltL iiii]>oiTed 
paper and that, in tar the indu^tiv was dependeTit upon 
the nse of that gra®^, it would never be able tu dispense- with 
piotection save in one locality where conditions weie e^-pvK \ilh 
iintaiia^de. The i a’n t. f io lii L L " iL- a d to *hi» con- 
clusion was the high <‘Osi ol the raw inaierial, due pi^rtly to 
internal competition and paitly to the gieat diatancea ovei which 
it was netessaiy to inni^prn it. There was a utwNil *litv that 
tlie^e diiii< uitie^ n.’cdii he ^ vei\ o ^ h\ the luuiect. mooted h\ 
the Puniab Papei Mills i uijapany, tor the election or a paper 
mill near haharanpur in a distii'ct uhere ail the 15,000 tou'- of 
giass leqiiiied for u C,000"toii paper mill could be <*ollected 
witliin a radius of 20 miles from the mill and cheap hydro- 
electric ]»ower would be available. But with tlii- ^^ngle 
ti<»n tit Bnaid hehl that th*^ p ills ura>^ could not establish 

a iiaini os ("w pmieition nuclei Ihe conditions laid down 

the Fi-. al Goramission. 


T! e Board's 
meiiddtlona ir 1925 


2. The nanuiactuie of paper Horn bamboo was admittedly 
still in an e^peiimental ^luge thutiffh the Board was satisiied as 

to the pns'^ibilin* of making excellent 
lecum- 7),»T)or Irom bamboo pulp. The Board 
tliei efore considered it inadvisable tor 
Government to commit themselves- fiiiallv to piutection for the 
Paper indusstiy, but in ordei that the w^ork alieadv done one 
bamboo shuuhl not be va-^ted and tiivU oppoitunity ond encourage- 
lu^nt should be affoideil lor luither exploratoty work it made two 
re{-einn*eii(hitionis. It sugge-^ted in the hist instance tluil Govern- 
ment; «ihould piovide financial assistance to the mills which had 
been eanyiiig out these experiments and to other mills wl i^*h 
might take up the inve-^titraiion. Secondly, it proposed that ior 
five years, in place ol the exi^stiuu ad valorem duty of 15 pei cent., 
a specific duty of one anna a lb. should be im])osed on all writing 
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o'hoi^e Lke ^ul|'oo'b'e proves^ was I.Feiow iji vest ig-n led arab providioii 
saiiSiTicto.ry an'-.ver.- we^e re«;eivcHi to qi!esiio 3 is rd hpu' llie pro- 
bable cosi of bai’idnoo delivered at tlie iu.iU, aud the p]’<;bnl»K- in;s: 
of power aroi Toeb bo' a siardar advaiioe- or |L*‘uaraidee, [iiaited t*‘ 
lbs. 1.0 iiikiis, bn bee ( torriailc Jfaper Mills t'Ornpany’s nsibi at 
1 1 n j i'i f I TO ! 1 .n d r V ’.'I'oe^'e tiio -'nd;, sor.H'es'^ an^'lir la* Jested, 

4 . Over aiol a’bove iho pirovisioii of a,dciitio!.ial eaplral tbe .Hoard 
loand it' j'e'*'‘r*ssary in so'-'iire to tbe Biilis a.o Jivei‘ag-e selling prie.'> 

•nf ohonr Ids. 000 per ton at: tliO latil for 
«pvoiur.' adufe priiiiing and wriidaig* paper, iit esi-i- 

33aatecl ibat witli tlie 15 per cent, ad vtdorerr^> 
-duty tlicf ::;ii:iJ,is onghi to realise an average price of aboni': ol annas 
per il>. eqrdvt’deal- ro 400 a ton. In order fo raise tills price 
to lbs. 5(50 a h"e,, 'srhieh lire nvllls nvust realise if tliey were ie 
meet al! ^diargos and prindt]- frily depreeiation , tii,e Board 
.recomnie ailed ibai on nil ond wrdb:p aapers. wdili O’ertrrij; 

3 pe(vifi.ed exceptions, tljc* arJ niJorf.^ih <lnry oi 15 pc:ir (‘.ent. sliould 
■be i:.oiiverrea irdo a specific dirly of Bs. .140 a ton or one anna 
per lb. The evcepiions ^vero '-.-‘Blier so'cclal |>apers wliicli are not 
made in Imtin a’fid do riot cronpete \y[(]i Tndbni nnh'le rvj.per o:r 
expensive jnvpers o.f bigb eual.ii'y' vvIhcIi rbe liidian njills c;vrim:vr 
211 oniifaetn re pron inbly . 

5 . The 3aost nu'jiorOnin clnss of pnper c*xi/opu-d Irma pro- 
fectivo scJimue ‘-‘to- ' Xi^vrsprinr a kiral r>:f ])aper c,<Jiiilaii;ring aborr' 

TO fK-]’' oent. of ineeliaivieal wood pnlp oi;i 
wbielh, 3 iinst Indian iiewspripers are printed. 

''*' Tlie landed cost of the paper inelruii.ng fbatr 

was not :riiore tliaii 24 aivnrts per lb., about an anma per ]lv br-len 
the pr'iee a,t vbn.rli tiie Indian .mills could soil. Ti was recognised 
that the Indian mills using Indian materials could not m.aiin:bn;:'- 
■tnre at a cost wliieh, would enable tliem to compete with iiii.poTted 
newsprint. Mechanical pulp had never been made from either 
grass or bamboo and the e 3 :isteiiee of a cheap newspaper pre^? 
depended diTeei'ly on the use of a paper containing a high pro- 
portion of mecliauieal wood pulp, Tlie Indian mills th.emselve? 
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eventually abandoned tlieir claim to a proteciive uvity on t-iiis class 
of paper and the Board aeeordingiy recoimnenued that printing* 
paper containing^ not less than 65 per cent. i]Li,ecTi 0 .iiical wood 
pulp slioiiid be excluded from the scope ox the proxectiTe duties. 
Other p^a,pers excluded were Stereo, Poster. Chrome, Pimt and 
Marble. Stereo paper is a highly absorbent paper not made by 
Indian mills and Poster paper requires in its iriarLUiactiire specia) 
plant which none of the Indian mills possessed., riironie, Plin-' 
and Marble papers were excluded on the a|>plication of litho- 
nraphie firms that all * litho * papei's should be excluded ; but as 
lithographers use many Tarieties of paper, some of wliicli do not 
diifer g-reath" f.roni the paper used by printers, it \vas only possible 
to exclude those three varieties which have well understood trade 
names and can be readily identified. 

6. The Government of India rejected the Board r- recO’minenda.- 
iion for the grant of financial assistance to the mills confincting 

experiments witli bainboo for tlie following 
y three reasons. Flrstlv. the India Paper 

Company was a pnvate Company; 
secondly, the sxilpldte process which vcas to be tested with the 
assistance of the subsidy w’as covered by Y>atent rights held by 
one of the nieiubers of this private Company; and thirdly, finan- 
cial assistance to an industry should assist equally all coinpeti- 
toj’s within that industry and should not benefit one mill alone 
;-irid tlnu;eby give it an undue advantage over its rivals. In place 
of the proposal for financial assistance the Governinent suggested 
that the period of the protective duties should be extended froiri 
five years to seven, and computed that the additional two years: 
oug'ht to give the Naihati and Eajaliniuiidry mills a|>proximately 
the same total sum of nrone^' as the subsidy recoriiriieiided. TJie 
I.egislature accepted the Government's proposals and passed the 
Besolution moved by the Commerce Member tvith one amendment 
ciz»^ the addition of Super-calendered paper imported on reels 
to the kinds of paper excluded from the pi'otective duties. The 
G-ovprnrnertt at once introduced a Bill gb/ing effect to the terms 
of the original Kesolution and the Bill was duly passed in both 
Houses witlioiit aiiiendmeiit in September. 1925. It may be noted 
that since the Act provides that the protective duties expire oi 
61st March, 1932, the period of protection provided is only 6~| 
Y'ears. The Government undertook to examine the whole questior 
of Super-calendered paper and, ii necessaiyv to introduce ar 
CLUieJuling Bill to add this class of paper to those excluded froir 
llie protective duties. The promised exainination was made 
it vras found that the term Siiper-ealendered clenoted merel;' 
the fi,nish given to, any paper and that paper manufacturers h 
India did in fact produce paper with this finish.. It. vras als^i 
,rc],torted that most of the presses vvhicli used siiper-ealenderef 
paper imported it in sheets and not on reels and that the pape 
so imported generally satisfied the test laid down for l^ews 
print and was therefore exempt from the protective duty. Th, 
'Government therefore eoneluded that, if a protective duty i, 
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CHAPTEH I. 


leviable on paper by reason of its containing less tlian 65 per 
cent, ineclianicai wood pulp, tbat duty sboiikl be levied wlietber 
tlie paper be super-calendered or irot and wbetlier, if siiper- 
calendered, it be imported in sheets or on reels. The membex's 
of the Conimerce Departmental ^^dvisory Committee who were 
eonsnlted agreed vritli’ this view and no amen dm exit of the Act 
was iiiidertaben. 

7. In 1926 a oiiestion was raised wlietlier tlie percentage of 
niecliaiiical wood ynilp in ]>rintiiig pape3’ slionld be calcnlaied on 
^ ^ content of the paper or on 

total vceigbt. Tlie question was referred 
. to the Tariff Board in 1927 and tlie Board 

found that tlie intention of the Legislature xconld best be served 
by requiring the percentage of ineclianicai wood pulp to be 
calculated on the nett tilne content. This recommendation was 
embodied in an amending Act, XX of 1927. This Act also set 
right two oilier matters in which the original Act of 1925 had 
failed to carry out the intentions of the liCgisIatni'e. The word- 
ing of the Schedule attached to the Act of .1925 excluded from 
the protective duties not only printing paper contain, iiig not less 
than 65 per cent, nieclianical wood pulp but also printing paper 
containing no mecliaiiieal wood pulp at all. Since this class of 
papei* couvpoted with, paper manufactured in India it was neces- 
sary to amvnd tin* Schedule in such, a way as to make ]vriutin,g‘ 
paper containing no mechanical wood pulp liable to the protec- 
tive duty. It had also been noticed that the proteetn’e duty of 
one aD.na per 1T>. leviable on all soils of writing ]>aper was ii.i 
some cases substantially less than the former ad raloiem revenue 
duty of 15 per cent. It was therefore decided to amend the 
Schedule so as to render' liable to a duty of one anna per lb. or 
15 per cent, ad valoreni wliieliever was higher., ruled or printed 
forms iineluding letter pxxper with printed headings) and account 
and rminuscript books and the binding theneof 


8. The sections of the Tariff Schedule which deal with paper 
now*’’' stand as follows^ the ad valorem i\ate of 15 per cent, having 

been xaised to 20 pex" cent, since March Ist* 

The present tanS entries, ] 931 • 


Ko. 

Kame of Article. 

Per. 

Tariii Vahies,; 

Duty, 

21 

Trade catalogues and advertising circulars 
imported by packet, book or parcel po^t. 


.. 

Free. 

2i»A^ 

Postage stamps, -whether used ox unused . 

•• 

- 

' Free. 

21-B 

Paper Money ...... 

.. 

! 

Free. 


'•'The Schedule quoted exhibits the Custoin.s duties as they sh'xod 03 i 
September ISth^ 1931. Since then a surcharge of 25 per eeiit. on tlie 
existing duties has been proposed by the Government of India. This is 
still under consideration by the Legislature and therefore throughout t'his 
Beport all mention of Customs duties refers to the Bchedulc quoted in this 
paragraph. 
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10 . I Naii'ie of Article. 


99 Paper and articles made of paper and papier 
inacliej pasteboard, millboard and card- 
board of all sorts, and stationery including 
drawing and copy books, labels, advertis- 
ing circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter, and other 
cards including cards and booklet forms, 
including also waste paper and old news- 
papers for packing, but eselnding trade 


Per. Tarif Values. 

. . Ad valorem 


Duty. 

20 per cents 


catalogues and advertising circulars 
hnported by packet, book or parcel post 
and postage stamps whether used or 
unused and paper money and paper and 
stationery otherwise specified. 

155 Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, lb. . . One anna* 

flint, poster and stereo) all sorts which 
contain no mechanical wood pulp and in 
which the mechanical wood pulp amounts 
to less than 65 per cent, of the fibre 
content, 

156 Writing Paper — 

(а) Buled or printed forms (including letter lb. .. One anna or 

paper with printed headings) and 15 per cent, 

account and uianuscript books and ad valorem 

the binding thereof. whichever 

is higher. 

(б) All other sorts .... lb. . . One anna. 

2'’ariff Values, 

Old newspapers in bales and bags . cwt. 4 9 0 20 per cent. 

Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, lb. 0 1 10 20 per cent, 

flint, poster and stereo) in which the me- 
chanical wood pulp amounts to not less 
than 66 per cent, of the fibre content, 
glazed or unglazed, white or grey. 

Pacldng and Wrapping Paper — 

Machine glazed pressings • • .lb. 0 2 0 20 per cent. 

Manilla, machine glazed or imglazed, and lb. 0 2 3 20 per cent, 

sulphite envelope. 

Ki'aft and imitation kraft . . .lb, 0 2 3 20 per cent. 

Straw boards ..... cwt. 6 0 0 20 per cent. 
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do not oxitctlr iji-Sly with tho^-^ i^upniied by tii,.' Dirooloi’ O*'-;:.,';-;-!' 
■ >' Cconvrfercicd Inteiitgoaoc., We tifi^ve ta’kou the avimmi -^npplieii us by' t-wr- “iL ..■' 

fuid d iUiij be noted tiiol tijo?so rapplied by thO'Bok^al PHptJv .M'i'.l Corupouy j.ud tlic 
irtdia Cuuper Fftper IMiUs Cou'ii’utu.r celafct^ vo oalcndc^r ye:‘.r:9. 

Tlie next table ihe position widi regard 1o papers ess^^ssecl 

at tile protective rate of dnt-y only. 
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Tabli: 

II. 
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1 025 “2C 

;1p26“2T. 

i927-2-n 


t 

1 1 :"21’n50. 

i 193C-:T.. 


5 

i 

To'i? 

Ton-s. 

Tou? 

Tons, 

Ti>n^, 

'«■ Pi'Liif:'!,- Pcm-: c-'‘i aC . 




7,S55 

S.Sil 

3,.r.-T: 

;isn 
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i.'o rr'' 

n\42:i 


7y')6 



ill i.roicj'?! --'i 

IjOrOOo 






lipTr 






■ i 



's; Print hig‘ . . . | 

] 0 , } 

a. 5. iOo 

1 j 

HT-'-; ; 

; 1 

' -.iV’Tl 

in TP i 

2ip.>.'(0 

bv y ; ’ iim* ^ / 

:>,021 


1 7.2-0 i 

>.42i 1 


1 i\Bil \ 

0,8- 

i ht'd'l t ; 

Jd C 

;U53 

I S,T65 j 

: 

1 4,51-'- 

i 4;i:;c ! 
[ i 

4.0 iS 

'r.ntu! . ' 


2i.0S;< 

27. 7-!: 

; S‘\-r.‘i i 

1 as.siie 


! :J4,S(C 

i 

Total <;-.-n~niiiptiioii of ero* i 
i;t‘Cfvd papei'. | 

T'iijlifU 1 

: ! 

I 

1 41,689 1 
1 

4 i f 56 < 

! 

! i 

1 -iS,5Sl 
! ! 

1 

1 S2,66i 

i 1 

: 1 

Bo,5Si 

■iy,04it 

'rT'i’contn-gv 01 InXiai: niatic ; 
paper total coiieiimp- j 

1 

O'.'t'Sl? 1 

; i 

i 

; 1 

1 1 

I 1 

i ■ 

i 1 

02' 0. ! 
1 : 

: 6-- 70^ 

i 

"i 

: 02^2 

1 7lM‘9 
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TL& DeccaB ra|;^ev Mills Ooiupuiiy Lave xlo\: supplied iis •witl.i 
-Tgi/j-ei sLovriiig their aijuiai ouig'iil dossified viiader tie various 
Le'atii'.Tgs ;'\ud tiiev arc- not included its the above table. Tlieir total 
■outpiif in. ll#24-25 wus 877 toj[j.s and in 1930-31 was 2^.90 tons. 
Itroni the CompaiiY’s replies to the questionnaire we find that their 
realised prices are lower than those of other and that zn 

1 9 ' i> 0 -.»'s r '".(it i i H- a«j,o wi/uppiiig'S -{‘CiH'Cseri teci neai'iy ii) ptcr cenr, oi 
ibeir total ontprir. We therefore thiiik it safe to assume that their 
oxitpru ui pjaper coio-pefiiig: witii protecyted classes is relatively siiiall. 
It will alssj be noted that we have included all the badanji inaiiii- 
fa.ci'iir-ed by the other mills. Some oi this will compete with iin- 
proiect'ed paper aB,d that amount may reasonably be set off against 
the prcrer'ic-ii paper maniifootiired by the Deccan Paper Mills Com- 
pany.. 

It wiii be seen from these tables thot until 1930->SC the hgiixes 
for which year nmst larj^ely roiiect the 'world-wdue trade depression, 
il’r- f-’crHUisiption of paper in India has steadily increased and that 
■the Indian ndlls have generally speaking kepi pace with that 
i,i}C're:r*e end held their own. the percentage of the "market' supplied 
}yy tlievii yem..aiTriiig fairly constant. 'Tire increased peTceiitage for 
193^5-31, wh.ic]> is due to- the big drop in, the quantity of iiii|xo?ted 
paper. Biust be considered an inflieation of tlie restrioted piircha..s*. 
Ing powder of the 'country. It- will he -seeji from Tnhle II tlnrt the' 
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jrdiv^^ mills ha'^^e lielJ g^cau^ p. x< u .-ae laaiket ioj pi i'ting 
and v^ijting ^apo^N, i v u v. ukI 1)^? poiPlt.^ 

on% iliai iii n ^ ^iiud v pei t >i tbo }t i 1 ^2®-^'' and 

jO?V3€ aie ’‘uu*-*'- s mo 1 *' { :)iti-‘u\o d \ i ^t 

It. Tied antii Sepxe>p'’aa , " 2» n i u- xea \ve lu 

rdoj^ted ilie es^^ij ilt « u a ^ ^ U ■i*'' Ut "^JepoiL 

I' Live L I' io>^ d L lo tai c 1 ae i\e ii<,< pitni.iKHi td n^o- 

Te.iied to ir3])iotoiio p""" ^ d li^a tK ^ 

tLit [jj Mjor ji ^ial ii'ip )iis ii ]»in a^ int m 

ot a <ikul«ttIod A\aidd i ^‘tidi^ait <‘ao tLdiiu* in t u 

I'inTorits of proieeiel pt'peis whioli nuisl li ive t sken nlat e in in m1 - 
cite^’v after fUc* Pioiecfkm \v* s o,is>.ed, ’‘u* hu'e (limLdtt d ^h 1 tn 
CO adopt ilie loiind finale (d 20 10 i:ov< ^inn'lnily toi 102 >-20> kn 

oiilr figiKO snp])l''e! In lln* Ti ule is ilie dome ol HTl 

tons vrliUdi lepresenls only '=^i : is nnpoii^ ntidei pio^nToo 

Imre taken. Ilie ioiiiul dame L .000 ions loi w hn!t^ \e\' 
wliic n is pioliaMv on the Itm sidt Foi i /<* pn* mjm^s nl t«n ipaii-^on 
T^e s(‘t out ill Tolde ITT Oie to( 1 imptnis of ]»apor into Indi > dm ^ 
1^23-24 under the main InMd'uas adopted in llio Ti ide Petn!» s nJ 
from tlie year 1025-26 onwards we disiino-nish l)eft\een piounied 
and unprotected classes of paper iindei ilicso main headings 
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121^2 

j 
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! 

i »u 
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H 
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n 1 

JO ^ 

S 47 1 

Ml 

f Ja 

2 ‘9 

a -^TJrpi^ohHf <1 



111 “ 

2 ''<J 1 

r ps' 

, .,l 

O'l-) 1 

21, n 

Total 

J 

io,ajn 

17~<U ' 

] 'Hi ' 

r, „ 1 , ij. 

20 '^''2 

:nmi 

li. 072 t 

212 *," 

21, no 

1 

Other Pnn>tnir— 


1 i 
i 


1 

J 


' 1 
1 



Prolot tf^d 

1 


1 9s‘l i 

7 or i » 

r ''‘U 1 

1 u 

s.ra 


11 — TTiii<roioetcd 

1 


0, »r» 

1,4»>1 \ 

1 -f 1 

1 ‘•■K > 1 

! 

7,-17 1 

1 o.mi 

1 

Total 

9,?^^ 

nxr> 



1h,920 

iroTu ! 

15,*Ns 

1 12,010 

Writinj? and Enre* 
lopoR— 
i -- Protected 



3.C19 

9,1 ja 

ns4 : 9 

10,121 

U,5i6 

7,aoi 

4i*-"Uiiprot0oted . 

•* 


4,188 

410 

DOS 

527 

099 

S0r> 

Total 

8,148 

8,805 

7,782 

0,5.'3 

in.9li 

10,951 

12,2 

7,SOO 
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. i, 

iMil-Al. 

10J5-26 1 

1926-27 

1027-28. 

192S-2U 

1920.50 

1030-3U 


) 

Tons 


Toafe 

T’ub 

loub 

Ions 

’iOXlta. 

i Tons. 

Old IS^MV-^j/apors 


j6,7o0 

28,20 ^ 

; o2,S72 

1 35,120 

37,152 

i:,G5i 

1 11,135 

Otler k’lids 

^*<15 


2 >sl , 

1 

2,453 

2,353 

3,7 »8 

^,470 

3,187 

Papor 

1,14^) 

i,06o 

1,^12 

i,2j8 

009 

1.1S7 

1,188 

1,052 

Pjiste Uvjtia, 

Boaid, Ciixd 

Doaid 

10,590 

10.802 

in.Tio 

1 ►.Oil 

I^,b8i 

1( ,JS9 

1«,S67 

15,123 

Oixml i )Ml 


bij94.u 

sraii 

10 *,410 

luj), i!r>c 

115,0-0 

137, Ois 

iU,6Msi 


Tlie iigiues tiie lapid iUtiea^e m tlie <'oubiiiup- 

tioii of papei in India diuiiig* xho patsi fe^^ jeai^. It will be been 
+ii i tlie meieabe applies equally to p..otecled and unprotected 
cLbse^ it papei. it ib pevliap& x\oiih widle noting in connection 
T^itk tbib Table b. t tho n am beading* '' Otbei kinds’* lefeis 
almost eiiliiely to bpeciul Ligli ila-b pa|eis wJii«‘h have a declaied 
value ol am Hung up io li^. 1,000 a ion. 

10. At Hie time of the Buaid's pierionb entpiiy in 1924-26 
tlieie weie 9 paper niills in India, iliree baving four machines each, 
one baling i\\o and the te-vi one each. Two 
India^ mills m niill> x\eie u1 thal time piojected, one 

noai Sahaianpur in the Punjab and one, 
wkifli had ])<^en partially < onstiucted, at Eajahmundiy in Madras. 
^0 tai ab we luViC been chh 'c as(eitaiii, tht- pi'Mtion to-day ib that 
tlaee mills (The Titaghxa Papei Mills (^mlpany’s mills at Titaghxir 
did Kant in ua tiud the Tlengal Papei MHl Company’s mill at 
Pat igcmj) still have fouv mac bines eadi, the Tipper India Coxiper 
Pa]>ei' Mills at Ludniotv still have two machines and the India 
Paper Pulp CompanY’s mill at ^aihati and tbe Deccan Paper Mills 
( ^Ui^p■tn V"''- oiill at Poona, uhbh ‘iber bad oi>^v me machine each, 


now b VC tuo; o' Tu* llnec oxhe^ mills — two ia Bomhay and one 
a I P«ota]m in Tiavtniroie — tho Dil*ecroi of Titclustries, Bombay, has 
infontied ns that one of tbe Boijd)aT mills {s at piesent closed; the 
ntber Bombar mill ua*? in 1924 actiuiied hy the Deccan Paper Mills 
CompanT who still work it in addition to their mill et Poona ; and 
of tbe laill it Pxxnnlur we have obtained praetifally no infoimation 
•’’eo’ardin'^j 't c or imlput. Of the two new mills, th d at 

Pajjbmundiv wbirb wis pai’tially constiucted in 1924 did not 
a(‘tuanv start xvork till Vpri], 1930 and is even now workings o^dy 
spasmodically and on a verv sn» HI scal^. Tbe delay in starting 
woHc was larsfely due to difficulties semiring adequate working 
capilnl, and the nr'^sent yeiy lestnbted worldne ^s due to tbe seme 
eausp. Fnrtbec, mill ''s oriodnalb^ erected was designed for the 
manukaetnre of and similai papers from straw, and as the 

Company now has an assured supnlr of hamboo it has been neces- 
sary to make extensiye alterations in the pl*.n1. The Punjab Paper 
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CHAP'XEK. II. 


Mills CompaiiY'^s mill .near Salmranpiir started work in 19^2 and' 
worked altogethei* for about nine loontlis, wiieii tlie Coilipj'i’iiy went, 
into iiqnidat-ion. We iiaTe been informed that there is a possi» 
bility of litigation with reference to the Coropany's failure and 
that we cannot he supplied with rLeh^iled fa,ets and figures concerii-' 
it^ hut WY". understand thar the chief difficulty arose from in« 
adequate Siiaiictj and lock of wau'king capital. Thus, apart from 
the Trava/acore niiil. the imliishy is now carried on, in eight .luills 
with 20 macliines in all. 


Firra. 

3liil at 

Knmber of 
paper maehines, ; 

Miixinuiiii 

CUpiUCitV’ 

Tons. 

Tltaglixar Paper Misls Company. 

Titnghur 

Tiini I .1 . j 

4 

1 20, SCO 

ritto 

Kasikinara 

* 

) 

Bengal P^iper Mil! Coinpiy".y * 

Uanigaiij 

4 

10,200 

India I'^aper Pulp Company 

u^aihati 


6,00o 

Upper India Cc^jper Paper 
U'ills CompaTiV. 

1 

1 Liickncw 

i i 

! I 

I i 

3,600 

Dcccaa Paper, Mills Company . j 

Poona . : 

i 

*3 

^ 4,00t.» 

l>iVtO « ' 

i Bombay 

I 1 

Andhra Ih^per Ui!is Company . ; 

• ilajiibnmudiy « 

! 

1 

1,(I00(«) 


i 

i 


1 

i 

! 45,600 

t 


(a) Tii© ciipacity of tbe iidU as at aiefcorJ iquij'pcOi is s:'iki io le 4 toB* of paper 
day. But it m woil^mg at jixesent hi such a smali way thm hi li SOoU. iis tutai tadptit 
was only 131 tons. 


The Board in 1925 Estimated the full eapaci'ty ‘ of the ' 16 
machines in the Rye mills of w'-.hieh it took account as 33,000 tons 
a year. The increased capacity of r 3 j 000 tons a year is clue mainly 
to the installation of additional paper machines at Naihati and 
Poona and to the starting of a new mill at Rajahumnyry. At pre- 
sent the Titciglmr Paper Mills Compaiiyhs two mills and the mills 
at EanigariJ and iSTaihati are working nearly to thek full capacity 
the mills at Liicknow ami RajalinniiKlry each make about 1,000 
tons less than their capacity and the Deccan Paper Mills Cloiiipaiiyks 
output falls short of their' capacity by about 2 J 300 tnnsd’ 


* We have received a letter from' the. Oovernment of Bengal, dated 29tli 
September, 193X in wdiieh tliey state that besides the three large paper Com- 
panie's in Bengal there is also a small- mill which mannfaeture.s strawboards 
■from waste paper and cardboards. -The output is said to be- 1,800 tons of 
strawboard per anmim. We have received no, representation from this mil! 
and have no further information concerning it. 




EFFECT OF THE PROTECTIVE BUTY ON THE PAPKU INDUSTRY IN INDIA, II 

■■11, Table IV exhibits the oiittiirii in tons oi paper of the four 
principal Companies for each year from 1924-26. We have noted 
^ - in connection with Table II that detailed 

iiGiati ma e pa.peu figures under the various heads are not avail- 
able for' the Deccan Paper Mills Company. Their output has 

therefore hot been inehideJ in the two foliowiiio’' Tables : — 

! 


Table IV. 



Printing, 

Writing. 

Badami. 

Wrapping. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1924-26 

16,140 

6,021 

3,170 

2,548 

23,878- 

1925-26 

15,736 

5,803 

3,lo0 

2,323 

27,012. 

!92a.27 

16,738 

7,238 

3,765 

2,318 

S0,058 

1921-28 

1 18,101 1 

8,424 

3,966 

2, IBS 

32,920 

3928-29 , 1 

1 19,941 

9,143 

4,515 

2,666 

38,264 

1929-30 

19,991 

9,341 

4,159 

2,574 

36,066 

1930-31 

21,009 

9,840 

4,018 

1,924 

36,791 

Totals 

126,666 

54,810 

26,743 

i 

16,780 

224,989 


Nods. — ^Tiie totals in this Table are less than those in Table I. The difference re- 
presents the output of the Deccan Paper Mills CcsQpan}' and certain special classes 
of paper such as blotting paper* etc. 


We show also in the following Table the total amounts of each 
class of paper prdthiced by each mill during the period nndei" 
review : — 

Table V. 


Firm, 

Printing. 

Writing. 

1 Badami. i 
i 

! 

' Wrapping. 

' ' " " 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. } 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Titagbur Paper Mills 
Co. 

71,996 

33,328 

11,629 1 

6,184 

123,lSa 

Bengal Paper Mill Co. | 

33,300 

6,617 

7,040 1 

9,614 

50,671 

India Paper Pulp Co. . 

14,662 

12,526 

' 1,307 

778 

29,273 

Upper India Couper I 

6,098 

2,344 

6,767 

204 

16,013 

Paper Mills Co. j 


j 




Totals . i 

i 

126,666 

54,810 

. 26,743 1 

■ „ le.tfiO;- 

224,980 
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f N 1 11 1 i 1 il >.u 1 c N 1 ^ 111 <"^1^ 

iY file 1 111! il ^be i^i i uuls c iG N s ^ 

staled lilt l1ic lUdeisKl i sr oi i poiicd pnin snico 112“^ ' s 

the tiiilN 1) INC Inilo icut 1 m u 3 iv* n lieutls clespiiv. L 
lepn ^eiit diDUs 1 1 id( ^bii n th i i A( \ iht 1 
ot Aiood ])iil|> & i\( (r ] 12 1 di< w 1 t 1* ^ tse yIaii b 1 ^ 

^CNtid 111 PIS ibit til TV hole oi ilu iii t isul toiiiia$]5*e ot p»o^i 
ta ill 1 oiU i tl t i 1 1 11 ^iiiPn vv is pioini ed fioii"' aapoitid j.ii.ate- 
nal II Is U)L»iied tli U m \ im 1 1 \ "* xtg tlie niill«^ 110 leil loufideiice 
in lilt po>sil)i]mes )t Iiidiiii jinltiials liiii ilso th li no oemiine 
Imiun niitenil suitable loi ilit Papei mdxisliv is in eYistenco and 
that the expenence of the past si\ teais shovrs that bamhoo is not 
^ siti-ifirtiiT nijiei in ikinj, al-^inl Tt is Ixiihei ihat 

the object ot tne 1 1 li li iiid and f xtot einuieiit in gianting pio- 
tection was to develop the iise of luoiloo pxilp xiid papei and that 
the 1 ui that so lati,p i piopoiii 1 o"^ Indian m do pxpei is inaiiu- 
i 1 ( i b ^ ill il 1 t 1 bd s in nidioition 

Un i 1C '-ilunie UI oiointu li s Icii’ ■»teiT laikd Ti is ilso siii^- 

t 1 ll li Ih iiieised n-'f oi impoited pixlp has meant tl e 
ei ibiin it u* Ics^, liub in mu iml and liliour and iheietoie bx 
im[>luaiion hi& pio"ved a vonice oi economic loss to ibe cotmiix 
in oi tlusi- Jle^aiioas yiI K ^ \ui 1 dfil \ oihei fbaptcis 
pun ( N lu ( t a 1 111 1 1 ill s » lai as ihej lelato to the 

^ c d iiulni iiui ioui^ii iniifiials Ln the mills duiing the past 
siv T«ns 

li Th it the xise of impoited pxiJp has inoi eased considerahh 
Since 1021 is an admitted fait <xs will be seen from Table YII on 
pioi 11 ?vhi(h sho"ws the (jxiantities of im- 
Jmpr Ud pulp inJ m p^ited pulp used m 1924-25 and in 1930-3] 
111 teiuns OT iinisiied papei We made a 
point ol askiiu^ tor dettiled nfo mation. on this sxib-jett m oxir 
I jmslionnxiie and lecened fxill leplies fiomthe mills The iollow- 
ini. Fable shows at a glaiue the aojyiegate quantities in tons of the 
vauoxn indeiiils used bv the nulls fox the whole peiiod from the 
veir 1021-21 to the veir 1930-31 We have also included in the 
Table the quantities of finished papei repiesented by each material. 
These figuies aie based upon actual yields obtained by the mills. 
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1"' Beivp \\t >K pf i ) -*Nj>iuii Uk r aiNp^ \vbi<b Iia'^e led \u 
u^e > iiuixitt 1 pulp r i- do^iiabli to point out, m 


ut imp it* 3 pul} 
mcousistenl \ itii 
j » Ucfi V 


^ itM ot i iL alieoatiOii^ made h\ fki Cakutta 
Papei linpoif* <aul Ti idei«>’ 
tlul ^hi )b|‘( -i til t h JiuliT 1“ 
ti ) J ( ’’ w ouuuu h to aiioid 

ii t<u Hie M fpli iH 1 ol iii { ploiitou v\iiL on bamho<» 

1 "^ii A (1 iiipihil pulp ))s tlu tailk it a litne^rsan 

^saiiiint ilie pt>}u»u \ut!i nitiuKt o tlijui cif ]>ioteitioi} 
ivpiiuied h\ tl V laiill Jioai 1 \\ li u tin IbKinl had 3b iifw 

^ thai ike lApu m *iifal Moik on baiuho > slauild conluiue and 
h Uiopetl ^o ill 1 wluii the )p]>{>i (unit^ tomes, it will nut lx 
li s| Si ■> u uM',(i**iuou bofoie tkt dt.\elopiuc 3 !t 
Le tml isiu { II b<i*m , (In tlii« Meu ol the tibjett nndci- 
it, the pioUxtue ss luuiu i 1 A haidh le mul d)k to miintain 
^*1 { the imiea td u^'t ol imjm t-a j> dp h* listli js an iiidicalion 
noteetion lia failed BeJoie the scheme ot pioleotion tan 

i tri a d o lunnjf? tailed 311 its ok]cft it must be shown also 

u f ihe Oi jmpoitod pul]i ka> ]n evented or letaided the e\- 

^ tto»v wmk rii Onnbm. The line cHlc^iion ioi ]udging thc^ 

i pioteitum A the pjoiiu^', made ))v ike nulls ai lespect oi 
ti pielitnuiiA woik on bnnlioo iiibei than the quantity ot foieigii 
je tp lined bj them ilu piugu which ha been achieved nO iir 
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CKAPT£Pl II. 


ill tlie development of bamboo \rili be di.-cii^sedl in detail in a snbse- 
qiient C]ia,pter. Meaiirdiile it may bo .stated Ibat, vdiile tlie use 
of imported pnlp iias raidoribtedly increased, tbeie lias also been 
substantial proo-ress in tbe devejoprjient of tlie ])Iant and proco'sses 
required for tlie Biechiriiical and oliemieal treataienf of bamboo aiul 
for its snbseqiienf Imndlinp* in tire payjer niaiiiiio* siag-es ox maiiii- 
faetiire. Tlie work lias involved not naerely a consdierable araoiiiit 
of research ami iirelimiiiary invesiigatioii but also extensions, 

to tlie plant andi macliiiiery. Tlie total exiiendit.are imairredi by 
tlie mills on additions and improveme'nts since 192b aiiionnts to 
Es. 47 lakhs of wliieli Il-s. 13 laklis have been spent in eonneetioii 
with bamboo pulp. A further expendiuiro of ’Rs. laklis on iimne- 
cliate extensions eoroieeted with bamboo friilp is also r,*rjnterii]')lnted. 
The funds spent on tliese schemes of reeoiwi tan'hon aiid reiui\'aH«'>n 
have been made available largely th.e result erf the increiisod 
production of paper line to the u>e of inqiorbn! p‘n]”p. Tf Hie mills 
had been dependent jn the earlier years rd' proii'ci ion entiredy oij 
bamboo pulp, any larp’e ijierease in the oulpnj of paper would 
*"Eave been impossible. Tlie difliculiies experieficed in tin* manu- 
facture of bamboo pulp have bee!i so paeat tiiat not merely no 
surplus would have been available for extensions and improvemenis 
but the mills would liavc suffered serious losses in working, Tt is 
to the use of imporred 'pulp lliat ibe nrooa'ess slunv!} in. the di*ve]op. 
uaeiit of bamboo and indeed the survivni of tlm mills in, the face 
of fallirio* prices slioiikl be larc'ely .attributed. 


16. In explanaticm of the increased um-‘ of inqxji’tial pulp the 
mills einpilasi.vie the fact that the Tariff Bonni in 192b rta-ommemled 
, , not onlv a pToteetive ilut\' on paper but also 

c« “,r™. .s 

turers ot bamlioo pulp, .liio omission 
this assistance in the sclieine of ]>rotection as put forward by tlie 
Cfovevinnent and accepted Ivy t])e 'Benklatin*e ba< nndoubtedlv 


encouraged the use of imported pulp and su* direct im.a^ntive 
remained for the further development of b.amltof? us a pjiper maldiqr 
material. The imposition of a profoctivc duty on |>aper wliile wood 
pulp is admitted duty free has naturally acted as a stimulii.s to an 
extended use of imported The tendency to use imported pulp 

has been further streiigihened by the ldg‘ fall which has occurred 


in its price. The eifeer which the downward trend has inevitably 
had upon, the Indian, mills heron jes clear if we take the avm.‘age 


values, as shown in the Trade Eeturiis, of l>oth pulp and imported 
protected paper : — 


T.umK YIII. 



I rapt )r tec! 
Pulp. 

Imported 

prctertiHl 

PaptM*. 


Rs. 

Es. 

1926-27 

. . , ' , 227'2 

521-3 

1027-28 c 

, , ' 201.*5 „ 

rm^i 

1928-29 

186'9 

m^7 

1929-30 

..... 184*7 

405-1 

1930-81 

. ' . 185 

497-1 
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It slioiild be added tliat tlie price of pulp in tlie current year 
lias fallen as Ioat as lls. 140. American pulp is quoted at even 
lower rates. Tliis Table slioivs that while the drop in pulp prices 
has been 18|* per cent, that in the paper prices has been ratliei 
less than 5 per cent. As we show in Chapter III, these figures 
do not reflect adequately the fail that has taken place in market 
prices ])ut it is clear that while the prices of paper haA^e tended to 
foiloAA^ those of pulp the gap between the two has made it increas- 
ingly advantageous for the Indian manufacturer to use largei 
quantities of imported pulp. This fall in price was not anticipated 
by the Board in 1925 Avlieii it seemed probable that an approaching 
shortage of the supplies of coniferous Avoods must in time cause a 
rise ill the price of wood pulp though no forecast Avas made of the 
time within which such a rise might be expected. We shall deal 
more fully Avith this aspect of the matter in a later paragraph. 
For the present it is sufficient to say that production has outstripped 
demand, a factor AAdueli in conjunction with the general fall in the 
level of commodity prices in the last eigditeen months has had a 
seriously depressing effect. 


17. While the circuinstanees explained in the preceding para- 
graph aceonnt for the increase in the use of imported pulp, it is 
necessaiy to mention that a certain amount 
^ A, small quantity of wood pulp is in any case indispensable in 
sable. Indian mills under present conditions. 

According to their eA'idence the minimuin 
annual quantities which AAdll be required by the three chief mills 
when their renovations and reconstructions, 'either contemplated oi 
already instituted, are complete will be as follows: — 

Tons. 


litaghur Paper l^Iiils Conipany 
Beiigal Paper Mill Company . 


2,400 

1,800 


India Paper Pulp Company 


3,600 

(as equipped at present.) 


‘These figiirevS, however, must not he taken as final and need some 
elucidation and modification. They are calculated upon the supply 
and quality of bamboo pulp as it is at present or can be envisaged 
in the near future. The reasons given by the mills for their. re- 
quirements are firstly, that Avood pulp is absolutely necessary fox 
certain special high priced classes of paper and secondly, — and this 
is far more important — that it is essential to provide an insurance 
against lu’eakdown in their own pulp making plant or a failure in 
the supply of indigenous pulp. In the event of sucli a breakdown 
or of labour troubles thev^ must have some reseiwe so as to keep the 
paper making plant in full operation. So far as the first reason is 
concerned, it would appear that there is no likelihood of a time 
when wood pulp can be dispensed with entirely. But the output 
of this kind of paper is so small that from 5 to 10 per cent, of the 
total pulp requirements of any mill would probably be sufficient te 
meet the demand. As regards the second reason, the mills have 
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c'tated ill eTide.iice liiat 'bamboo pulp would serve the pin’pose equally 
well provided such pulp is put ou the uiarket iu sufficient qiiantit.y 
aiui in a xorroi whicli makes it suitable for storage. It is tliereforn. 
possible tliai: if a Ivimboo pulp iiKlastiy uiaterialises in India on a 
reasonarfir laiyv^ scale the mills' reifuireiuents of wood pulp V'r>iib] 
I'jo not more t'lm.]'- 5 to 10 per *:ent-. of the total production, 

18. iiefore r-riucludiug o\ii: e:xa niiiiulion of ilie Uvse of iinportcd 
juiiip Ivy tile iViiHs, the exieikt io whieii it has assisted the iriereascei 
enijiloymerii of 'Iiulian ianoiir and materials 
uuporoal brieflv indicateiL The approEiinate 

" toUli output ironi lae Indum mills has 

iriereased fi'oni 25,000 tons in 1925 to 40,000 
tuns in 193,1. litis, increase has involved rhe ein|),loyment of adcli- 
rional ,!uta:uir and the iuii of large, r sums in wages. In 

j925, i'he rruirilr-'i- of |,)e!\soins enrployed daily in f'lie mills was 5,251: 
the .rignre to-day is 0,090, a.tt i.nereiise of 1.445, In .1924-25 tlte 
ibreerciins iu ’He.itga] ])<:iween ihe.m paid .in. mill u'ag'trs lbs, ]l,05,o3T. 
In iOt'K'LOi they Imve paid Es. 13.70,028, an increase of Es, 
2,10,99.1. Tite mse of wood pulp for (.‘onversion into pa|>er has 
meant a definite increase in the use of Indian materials and laliour. 
Tlu'* extoTit of this inci'case may be illustrated in ilie ease of the Tiia.^ 
gliiir Ihjper IMilis Co.mpany from whom, we obtained their 1930-31 
ciists o,f c’Oli veri hyn‘ pulpffinio jiaper e.xduding tlic of imporlfal 
auxiliary raatc,vials. Tlic figure iliey have given us is Rs. IwldTlo, 
Whatever pulp is used the cost of converting it into paper is approxi- 
mately the same. If, therefore, we apply this figure to the total 
<|uaiitiiy of im|.)oi*red pulp used l)y the mills we si, lall arrive at an 
approximate estimate of the extra money spent in India on aex.'ount 
of the use of iiiiporied wood pulp. In orclei' to make the estimate 
u conservative one we have reduced the tigure supplied by tht^ 
Iitaglnir 'Raper ^.fills Oornpany by Es. 5 per t;on on account tO" 
coven, aiiited Eurrqtean labour employed on rlie tx>TVV(U.*sioE process. 
The ealcislutioii siiows that during the last vseven years approxi- 
mately lls, 20 lakhs annually has been wspent on Indian materials 
and laboixr in eonterting imported pulp into paper. Had this jtaper 
not been Toanuiactnrefl in India not only would the money for 
its purchase have been spent abroad but also the Indian labour 
and materials would not have f>ee.n employed. 

19. Tlie Board in its Report in 1925 stated that, it was rcasonaldv* 
to anticipate a shortage in the vrorid supplic.s of coni ter cm. < woeo- 
available for pulp manufac.iure a.n5l a, *,' 0 TiSe- 
for'pnlpSS^^^^^ opient rise in the juice of i,mported pulp in 

India, Fo estimate was attempted of tlic 
period within which these anticipations vrere likely to be fulfilled 
but the general conclusion was stated aa above. In considering the 
development of bamboo as a material for paper making it 
obviousty important to examine the present position as regat^ds 
supplies of rival materials. Since the Board^s forecast of” tin*, 
course likely to be taken by the prices of wood pulp has not yet; 
proved correct, we have made the best attempt possible ' in the 
time at our disposal to determine why the trend of prices has been 
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steadily downward and tlie actual position is in regard to tlie 
supplies of wood suitable for pulp manufacture. At tlie time of 
the preTious Report the price of imported w^ood pulp (easy Heacli- 
ing’ siiipliite) wuis in the neighbourhood of .-£15 to £15-10 per ton 
e,iJ, Calcutta, and this price at the time wms looked upon as 
delinitely a low one. At the present day the average price for 
Seandi-iiavian pulp of the same type is about £10-10 per ton cJ.f, 
Calcutta and %ve have come across a quotation for American pulp, 
also easy bleaching sulphite, of £9-7-6. It is clear that some part 
ot this i:all must be due to the general depression in all commodity 
markets, but even before this depression coiikl have been seriously 
felt the price had come dcmn to the neiglibourlioocl of £13. Tlie 
results of an interesting examinatio.n of the position of the wood 
pulp ma.rket will be found in an article by .Professor Frazer Story 
of the Forestry Commission, London, -which we reproduce in 
Appe.iidix II. The article discusses the prodiict.ioii and consump- 
tion of soft woods ill the British Empire and in the rest of the 
world and the positio,n is sumniarized in th.e following Table: — 


'rAP.LB IX. 

Accessible Conifer Forests (Estimateel). 




Approximate 
resources 
in million, 
cubic feet. 

Approximate 
annual 
consumption 
ill mililCE 
cubic feet. 

United States 

of America 

390,000 . 

12,000 

Canada 

. 

100,000 

3,200 

Europe 

. 

235,000 

8,000 

Siberia 

, 

100,000 

1,000 

Other regions 


110,000 

1,500 


Total 

985,000 

' 25,700 


Professor Frazer Story proceeds from this Table and, assuming 
tiiat losses by fire and insects and indiscriminate cutting counter- 
■balance the average present annual increment, draws the conclu- 
sion that at the present rate uf consumption very little will, remain 
of the accessible virgin forests in forty years. This estimate, it 
may be noted, does not take into consideration any increase in the 
rate of consumption. We may also quote foom an article by Mr. 
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20. We liave exaniiried tlie financial condition of tlie Coioponie® 
during the period of protection. The followino* Table shows the 
aggregate amounts set aside for depreciation j 
placed to reserve and distributed as divi- 
dends daring the years 1924^25 to 19dt>3L, 
We have no fignres for the Aiull'ira Paper Mills Company. 


The financial position 
of the Indian mills. 


Taole XI. 



Beprecknion. 

Ke.-erve. 

Bivideii'.Ls. 


Rs. 

Rg?. 

Rs. 

Tltagliiir Paper Mills Compan 3 r , 

34,47,185 

3,84,433 

12,10,881 

Bengal .Paper Mill CmiipaiiT 

9,76,887 

3.75,000 

8,72,375 

India Paper Pulp Company 

20,56,380 



Upper India Conper Paper iVliils 
Company , . . . . 

3,22,806 

40.133 

3.60,000 

Beecao Paper Mills Coini^anv 
(I92.1-!2o to 1929-30) . . 

56,332 

15,000 

27,200 


The Titaghur Paper Mills Company nnderwent financial reeons- 
tniction in 1925-2(.), when the nominal Talne of their ordinary 
sliar6‘s was reduced from Its. 10 to Ps. 2-8 erndp, and that of their 
preference sJiares from lis. .100 to Ps. 40 eaeh, while the interest 
on their preference shares was raised from 6 to 8 per cent, and a 
fresh issue was made of deferred shares. These deferred shares 
are not entitled to any dividend until the ordinary shareholders 
have received 19 per cent., when half of any surplus^ is distributed 
to the holders of deferred shares. In 1928 a fresh issue was made 
of 8,160 S per cent, preference shares of Rs. 100 eaclu The Com- 
pany’s block at the time of reconstniction stood at Ps. 62*96 lakhs. 
After taking into account the vahie of additions and the Ps. ?34*47 
lakhs by ’whieli it has been depreciated, it now stands at Ps. 41*76 
lakhs. The Company have throughout paid interest: on their cS 
per cent, preference shares, while on their ordinary shares Ciey 
have in. the last three years paid interest at the apparently high 
rates of 25 per cent., 40 per cent, and 35 per cent; hut as; the 
nominal value of these shares has been wudtten down by 75 per cent., 
a return of 40 per cent, on the present value represents only 10 
per cent, on the original value. Tlie Goiivpany have paid interest 
on their deferred shares for the last three years at 26 per cent... 
37 per cent, and 34 per cent, and have reduced their loan from the 
Bank from Es. 47*35 lakhs as shoAvn in the balance sheet of March 
31st, 1925, to Rs. 17*31 lakhs as on March 31st, 1031. 

The Bengal Paper Mill Company had in 1903-04 reduced the 
nominal value of their ordinary shares by 75 per cent., and that 
of their preference shares by 50 per cent.,* at the same time raising 
the rate of interest on their preference shares from 6 to 7 per cent. 
Before 1925 they had increased their ordinary capital by Es. 6 
lakhs, and in 1927-28 they issued 4,000 ne%v 7 per cent, preference 
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siiares of Es. 100 eacli, Tke Company’s block as at 31st Decemlie; 
1924, stood at Es. 13*29 lakhs. It has since been depreciated bj 
Es, 9*77 lakhs, and with the value of new additions it now stand 
at B,s, 14*05 lakhs. The Company have paid interest for eaci 
year on their 7 per cent, preference shares (tlioiigh the interest fo 
1924 and 1925 was paid only in 1926) and from 1927 onwards the; 
h.aTe paid interest on their ordinaiy shares at T|- per cent., 17- 
per ceni., 20 per cent., and 20 per cent. Of the ordinary capita 
oi Es. 9 lakhs, Es. 3 lakhs represent 25 per cent., of the origina 
capital of Es.^12 lakhs; and a dividend of 20 per cent., on th 
present value is equivalent to a dividend of 10 per cent., on th 
«'.riginal value of Es. 18 lakhs. In 1924 the Gompanj^ had a loa: 
ijf Es. 4*52 lakhs from the Bank: since December 1926 no siuv 
liability has appeared in their balance sheet. 

The India Paper Pulp Company have neither paid anj' diviclenu 
iiOi‘ placed any sum to reserve and there is a debit balance in thei 
Profit and Loss Account amounting on March 31st, 1931, to Es. 7*7 
laklis. The (?ompany’s block on 31st March. 1925, stood a 
Es, 3S*93 laklis; with depreciation of Es. 20*56 lakhs (and specie 
ileprecintion in 1926 of Es. 5 lakhs) and after allowing for tl 
vulue of additions, it stands on March 31st, 1931, at Es. 26*01 lakh 
Again, on ilarch 31st, 1925, the Company were liable for advance 
amounting to Es. 26*46 lakhs; between 1926 and 1928, tin 
borrowed another Es. 10 lakhs to enable them to pay for a ne 
pKjper machine; they have been able to repay Es. 3 lakhs of the 
lis, 10 iaklis and have reduced the amount advanced by tl 
Managing Agents from Es. 1640 lakhs to Es. 2*08 lakhs. 

The block of the Dpper India Couper Paper Mills Oompai 
at Lucknow on December 31st, 1924, stood at Es, 4*84 lakhs: aft 
talving into account Es. 3*23 lakhs depreciation and the value 
additions it stood on December 31st, 1930, at Es. 2*73 lakhs. Sin 
1925 the Company have paid interest on their special capital 
Ils. 8 lakhs at rates varying from 6 to 10 per cent. During tl 

years the Company have invested about Es. S lakhs, increaaii 
their resources in securities and in cash from Es. 6*31 lakhs 
1924 ioEs. 11*58 lakhs in 1930. 

The Deccan Paper Mills Company’s block as on March 81: 
1925. was Es. 8*01 lakhs; on March 31st, 1930, it stood at Es. S* 
lakhs after allowing for additions and for depreciation to the exte 
oi Es. ‘56 lakhs." The Company have paid no dividend sin 
1924-25 wdien they paid at the rate of 3 per cent. Thej* have ma 
ii small profit each year since but have preferred to let their pro 
go to the working of the mills. 

21. We shall discuss in a later Chapter the present level 
works costs in the mills, but it will be of interest here to see he 
far the surplus over works costs of the pric 
ot prices rea- idealised agrees with the forecast made 
.■...c-cl over works costs. We g^e the figiu 

only for the three Companies for which such forecasts w^ere mac 
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The Titaalnn M ills ( ‘uiii jut n;s undenvtait iimuit*ial reertn*'- 

iii when ilit* nmniiial \eln«‘ ni iiieir unliiuny 

M.t w edaMil lieni IN. in lo IN. J-S eath, and <hai or tienr 
p!tnet«MMe ^haies !iui« IN. 10‘J fo IJn. |0 ea* Ii, tin* Jldeie'^t 

on theii pielereiiee >hare-. \rd^ raised troin li to 8 per cent, and u 
tre'^li i^sue Wiis made of de(Vire<l shaves. The^^e deferred shate< 
at<* not enioled to ‘ov dividend lititil the ordiinuy shareholders 
have jeeeived lO jtei eeiO,, when imh o} aaA sinplusMs di^trdnded 
to the hohleis fd deiened ^liares. In 15i28 a fiesh issue wan made 
ill S.lOO S ]>(M' eent. pieleieiiu* -Imres of IN. 1(10 eaeh. The (^om- 
pain N hloek jm the inne oi reeonsU uetion st(a>d tii IN. lakhs. 

Alter iakinia into a<MH>ind lio^ valne of uddiiious and thc^ IN, 
lakhs hv whieh it ha- ]»een depieeinted h now stands af IN. 4N7<r 
lakhs. The Coinpany Jiave unong’hmu ]nnd inten'^'t <m tho ^ r* 
per eeni. preierenee shares, while on iheir ordinai^V shares liiey 
ifave in the last three ycsiTs paid interest afc tlm apparently bmh 
tales of 25 })er mod., tO ]>er rent, and 85 pew eenl; Imt as the 
tioiituml ^a^tle of iliesi* -hares has heeit written down hy 75 per cent., 
u retain of 40 per etait. on Iht* present value lepiesents onh Hi 
per eeni, on the orijirinal value. The tkuupnny liave ]mid into < 
on their deferied slunes lt»r the Iasi thit*e \eavs at 2ii per <en<.. 
87 per cent, and iW per <*eui. and have redtieed (heir lotui from the 
Buidi fiom IN. 17-^15 lakhs as shown in the halanee sJawi of Marih 
81si, 1025. to fls. t7-8l lakhs as on Mareh 8»1sl, 1981, 

The Benj^al Paper Jlill rompany Imd in 1908-01 u*diiet*<l the 
noniiiml value ot their ordinaiy slmres hy 75 per etmt., and that 
of their [u’etereTi(*e shares hy 50* per cent.,* at the same time raising 
the rate of interest on their preference shaies irom 0 to 7 per cent. 
Before 1925 they had im^reased their ordinaxy capital by Es. 6 
lakhs, and in 19^7-28 they issued 4,000 new 7 per cent, preference 
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h 1 h < fanjiait\''H liioek ttn \\a <[. !02A, --TtHid at 

n«. M.t <uh^. with «h*j)H I lai H»!i ol li'. 20*r»n takhs ifutd 

* pM n Uuh in lOiti ul IJ- h 1 tkh>) aii»t mPh* a‘l<A\ i‘u iui Mu- 

V ItiU h! uhiitiutn t hI.iimU on MarHi-HH. IN. 2tu0l lakh-'. 

Sm i I , u{ Mvin h |02o, tin* <’oinpai*v u^iu liahh* i«*i 

» HMitini to IN. 20‘fh lakln; lM»t\\e»*ii |020 <uh 1 102S. tJiey 
.niotht*r IN. 10 Inklis in einible theni to pay foi a lonv 
aajui iij.u ti tiu' tins lun ( Ih t‘n .Ode to O'l ^h' IN •» lakh«s M lliesn 
IN. H) lakli- aioi luao lulineii (lie ainotiat adsaiioCHl liy the 
Mat*ajjinu A^.jent' Iroin Its, 10‘10 Inkh". Ot Its. 2*08 ]ak]i««» 

1 ha blo< k Ot lia \ ppe* lioitn NoU|a i Paper Afllls < 'oiiipaiiy 
at lanknow on {)e(enfhui M>Nt» 1021, .'^tood ,ti IJ^. NHlflalvh''; after 
aktn*.' into aHouni UN, d'2d laKh‘^ ilepieciaiion and iho tuhie <d 
.dditiou- it 'loud (tn I hM eitiln*!* oNt, l!)d0, at 3t*^. 2*70 lakliN. Siin*e 
1M2*» th** t ompanv have paid iiiieiosl on their spooial capital of 
it . «S lakhs at lales uiiviitif Iron* 0 to It) per oeut T)niuip the 
M\ unM'- the t'uinpan\ lhi\e ni\<Ht<*d about It-. S lakbs, iu<rea«^in^ 
looV i»*ou!<»'' in '>e<inipM and in ca-h tioni IN. tbSt bdOi*- in 
’ rj| lu If-, ll•h^ hddo in 10;;0. 


I he Den an Papto \lilN (knnpan\N bloek as on Mundi -INt. 
IMJA. nas IN. 8-01 lakli-; on Muh h P»Ni, lO^Kh b stood at Tl^. S-ds 
1 ikli*’ a tier allow nui tor addifituis ainl for ilupreoiation to th(‘ extent 
*i\ IN, 'OtJ liikh^. 1 lie ihnnpany have ]Mid no dividend ^ni(*e 
l02N2o when tluo paid ai ihe late oi d per cent. They have made 
--mall protit t*aeh \*ar ^iitee Inti have pretoiied to let theii profit 
it» Me* workimj or the milN. 


21. We shall in a later t‘iia]»hr ih** ]oeseiii level of 

w"ovk«i e(»^ts in the milN. btii it will be id inteieM here io soe nosv 
iai i1m‘ suiplus o\er works tosis of the prices 
smptu. of mkss uci »t*n»es with the biiwast made by 

.M.l„c.r,v<as«....(s. iJoanl iu lie-., wy flive i1u> Acim-s 

only t‘t>i tiie tlim* (‘(u|[i|i,»uh‘'» for wiiicli .•’’tt ii fttiwaslH wer<* mado. 
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20. We Ixave exaniiiKMl ilie financial ronOilion of llie Coinpanicji 
darinf!: tlie period of proi<*cli()iu Tin* fol^n^infv Table sIiowr tbe 
ai^’jrrea’Ute amonnis set aside for tlepieeiatiou, 
])1a(*e(l io lesene and distiibaie<l as divi- 
ileiids during llie yetiT< to lOdO-fil, 

We liave no fijinres foi* tlie Aiidhia Paper ililb Poinpaiiy. 


The financial posiiitm 
of the Indian niilh 


Tvi'.ri' XI. 



BepiCfiatioii. 


I)i\ nieu4h. 


lU 



Tilap,luir f*ap<n* ^lilK Company . 

s14,47,1B5 


12.10, 

Bonsai Paper Mill (*ompany 


3,7r>,oc»o 

8,72,37:/ 

iiuhii Psiptn Pulp <\impaiiy 



... 

Uppor iiulia CNmpt^r PafH-T .Mills 
C’<mipaii\ 


tM \tVA 

;i tjiMKKi 

!)t*c(Mii Paper IMills Ctunpniu 

.VI, ^52 

um) 

‘-7,200 


Tho ’riiugliin Piqit'r .Milk ('(mipaiiy niulervveni fluiincial 
ti’iHtion ill when (In* aoiniiiiil vnlnt* of Iheir ordinary 

•'ll. lit ^ u.i', loiliiiod lioni IN. M) io H'-, ti-S ojii*!!, iiiid tliaf of 
|ii'el»M'fiici‘ '.h.in*^ iiinii IN. lon to !{v. 10 oiirli, while tlie interest 
on their jirei'ereiice shave.s was raised from ti to 8 per cent, and a 
fresh issue was made of deferred shares. These deferred shares 
lire not eiiiitleil (o uiiy iliiiileiitl iniiil (he ordinary shareholders 
have reeeived III per cent., vlieu halt of any surj)lu» is distributed 
to the holders of deferred sluires. In 192tS a fresh issue was made 
ol HjltlO iS per rent, preference shares of Ks. 100 each. Tbe Com- 
pany’s block at the tune of reeou si ruction stood at lls. 62-98 lakhs. 
.Vfler taking into accouni the value of additions and the Its. 8447 
lakhs by which it has been denreeiated, it now stands at Its. 41-70 
lakhs. The Company have throughout paid iiitciesl, on their .4 
per cent, preference ebaree, while on their ordinary shares tliey 
hf.\e in the last three years paid interest at tbe apparently bifjb 
rates of 20 per eeat., 40 per cent, and 38 per cent; but as the 
nominal value of these shares lias been written down by 76 per cent., 
u return of 40 per cent, on the present value represents only 10 
per cent, on the original value. The t'omji.'iiiy have paid intevixl. 
on their deferred shares for Ihe last three years at 20 per cent., 
37 per cent, and 34 per cent, anil have reduced their loan from the 
Bank from TIs, 47-3.5 lakhs us shown in the balance sheet of March 
31st, 1925, to Bh. 17-31 lakhs as on March 31st, 1931. 

The Bengal Paper Mill Company had in 1903-04 reduced the 
nominal value of their ordinary shares by 75 per cent., and that 
of their preference shares by 60 per cent,, at the same time raising 
ihe rate of interest on their preference shares from 6 to 7 per CAWts 
Before 1925 they had increased their ordinary capital hy 6 
lakhs, and in 1927-28 they issued 4,000 nevr 7 per cent, preference 
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'•hares oJ* IJs. 100 each. The Company’s block as at 31st December 
Ntoud a( lls. ly-^O lakhs. It has since been depreciated by 
Hs. O-TT lakhs, and rvith the value of new additions it now stands 
at IN. Id'Od lakhs. The Company have paid interest lor each 
yi'ur fill Iheirj per cent, preference share? (though the interest tor 
1024 and 1925 uub paid only in 1926) and from 1927 onwards thej 
iiave paid intere.st on their oidinaiy s-hares at per cent., 17^- 
per <ent.. 20 jx'r cent., and 20 j»er cent. Of the ordinaiy capital 
Hi IN. fl lakhs. IN. 3 lakhs K'present 20 per cent., of the* original 
t ajdlal nt IN. 12 laklis; and a dividend of 20 per cent., on the 
pic^cni t.ilue i'l equivalent to a dividend of 10 per cent., on the 
I ligiiiul valno of IN. 18 lakhs. In 1924 the Coinpany had a loan 
• it IN. 4-')2 lakhs from the Jhmk: since December 1920 no such 
li.»ldlit\ li.i^ .appeared in their balance sheei. 

'1 he India J’aper Pulp Company have neither paid any dividend® 

(mr placed aiu sum to reserve and there i« a debit balance in their 
Piidit iiiul Los^ Ai'counl amounting on Maroli .jl»t, 1931, to Ds, 7‘78 
lakh-'. The Company's block on 3Nt Ofarch. 192-0, stood ut 
IN. 38-9;{ lakhs; uiili depieciation of TN. 20-06 lakhs (and special 
depreciation in 1920 of IN. -”) lakhs) and alter allowing tor the 
salue <d’ additions, it stands on March 31si. 1931. at IN. 26'01 lakhs. 
Again, on ilarch 31, st, 1923, the Company weic liable for advance.? 
amounting to Ks. 26-4{) lakhs; between 1920 and 1928, they 
lirirrowed another Bs. 10 lakhs to enable them to pay for a new 
]>aper machine; they have betm able to repay B*. 3 lakhs of these 
Hs. 10 laklis ami have reduced the amoiiut advanced by the. 
Managing Agents from Jis. 16*10 lakhs to Rs. 2-OS lakhs. 

The block of the ir])per India Couper Paper Mills Company 
at Lucknow on December 31st, 1924, stood at IN. 4-84 laklc'; after 
taking info account lls. 3-23 lakhs depreciation and the value of 
.idditions it stood on December 31st, 1930, at Es. 2-73 lakhs. Since 

1923 the Company have paid interest on their special capital of 
JN. 8 lakhs at rates varying^ from 6 to 10 per cent. During the 
six years the Company have invested about E?. 8 lakhs, increasing 
their resources in securities and in cash from Es. 6-31 lakhs in 

1924 to Es. 11-38 lakhs in 1930. 

The Deccan Paper Mills Company’s block as on March 31 st, 
1926, was Es. 8*01 lakhs; on March 31st, 1930, it stood ab Es. 8-68 
lakhs after allowing for additions and for depreciation to the extent 
of Es. -66 lakhs. The Company have paid no dividend since 
1924-23 when they paid at the rate of 3 per cent. They have made 
.1 small profit each year smo® but have preferred to let their profit 
go to the working of the mills. 

2i» Wfl lidiaE discuss in a later Chapter the present level of 
works costs in a^dlls, but it will be of interest here to see how- 

far the surplus over works costs of the prices 
realised agrees with the forecast made by 
„ the Board in 1925. We give the figures 

the three Companies for which such forecasts were made.. } 


Sarpltie of ^oas »«•* 
Used over work* otwtB. 



u 
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Table XII, 

Statement showing the surplus of prices realised over woils costs 
per ton uf paper made. 




Titaghur 
Paper 
Mills Oo. 

Bengal 
Paper 
Mill Co. 

India 
Paper 
Pulp Co. 



Rs. 

Rs* 

R«. 

192.>26 

* . • . 

103*39 

10*18 

62*72 

1926-27 

• . » » 

101*66 

75*54 

01*21 

1927-28 

• . . . 

97*57 

77*19 

110*49 

1928-29 

• . . . 

114*17 

95*51 

145*25 

1929-30 

• * • . 

114:38 

89*98 

147*91 

1930-31 

• 

99*95 

90*63 

140*68 

Average stirpius for tlie £»is years 

105*35 

76*62 

127*05 


The Tariff Board in its report of 1925 estimated that in arriving at 
a fair selling price for the Indian mills tlie allowance for overheads 
should be taken at Rs. 85 per ton and for profit at Rs. 64 per ton, 
a total of Rs. 149 above works costs. It will be seen from the fore- 
going Table that no Mill has been able to cover these estimated 
charges, though it must be pointed out at the same time that with a 
duty of Us. 140 per ton the Board did not expect the milks to show 
profits. The works costs may be eompai-ed with the estimate of 
future costs made by the Board in 1924. The Titaghur Paper Mills 
Company tlien estimated their future works costs at Rs. 392, but 
the Board was inclined to the view that this was an optimistic 
estimate and did not expect the figure to fall below Rs. 400 save in 
exceptionally favourable circumstances. Th^ figure now is Rs. 360. 
The Bengal' Paper Mill Company anticipated a reduction from 
Rs, 519 to Rs. 469 ; their present figure is Rs. 350. The India 
Paper Pulp Company estimated their future costs at Rs. 349 on 
an output of 5,000 tons of paper or R^. 340 if their output readied 
5,600 tons, hut the Board again thought this an optimistic estimate 
and preferred to put the figure at Rs. 360. On an output of over 
6,000 tons of paper the works costs are now Rs. 330. We reserve 
a detailed consideration of the canses which have led to these reduc- 
tions for a later Chapter. 

22. In paragraph 142 of the previous Report the Board made 
a forecast of the prospects of the India I’aper Pulp Company on 

the assumption that they would raise or he 
The India Paper Pulp provided wdtb the additional capital re* 
quired to double their output and that they 
could sell their whole output at an average price of Rs. 660 per 
ton. The Board recommended that Government .should advance or 
guarantee the additional capital required subject to a maxJuflflttta 
of Rs. 10 lakhs at C per cent, and should waive payment of intwest 
by the company for the first two years of the loan. It was cohsi- 
detod by the fioard that the proposed facilities should enable the 
company to increase their output to 4,000 tons in the third year 
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of protection and to 5,000 tons in tlie fourtli year with a resultant 
reduction in over head charges from Ks, 122 to Es. 100 per ton 
in the third year and Rs. So per ton in the fourth year. Out of 
this saving, however, in the third and fourth veais Rs. 15 and 
Bs, 12 respectively would be absorbed by the interest payable on 
the additional capital. For the purpose of its forecast the Board 
assumed a reduction in works co&ts of Es. 42 per ton in the third 
year and a further Rs. 40 per ton in the fourth year. It was 
admitted that these hopes might easily prove too sanguine but the 
saving.s were considered possible with intense effort, rigid economy 
and efEcient management. The following statement shows exactly 
how the forecast was constructed — 


Table XIII. 


— 

1st 

year. 

2ad 

jear. 

i 1 

^ 3rd 
i year. 

4tli 

year. 

5tli 

year. 

Output in tons . 

2,500 

2,500 

4,000 

i 

6,000 

6,000 

Price realised . . Rs.j 

560 

660 

560 

560 

560 

JUsi works cost . . „ 

442 

442 

400 

360 

360 

„ Overheads . . „ 

122 

122 

1>0 

85 1 

85 

Interest on new capital „ 

• • ' 

.. 

15 

12 

12 

Profit per ton . . „ 

—4 

—4 

+ 46 

+ 103 

+103 


The Board thus calculated that the Company might expect to 
realise, after providing fully for depreciation, meeting all charges 
and paying interest on the new capital, an aggregate profit of 
Rs. 250 per ton over the last three years or an average profit of 
Rs. 50 per ton over five years. By calculating the profit or loss 
on the actual output of each year we get an average profit for the 
period of Es. 62*63 a ton, which with an output of 6,000 tons re- 
presents a return of a little over 10 per cent, on a capital of Rs. 31 
lakhs which was the estimated replacement value of the then exist- 
ing buildings and plant. 

We now have the actual figures showing what the Company 
have been able to achieve and how far the forecast has been 
realised. Government having rejected the recommendation for 
direct financial assistance, the Company were compelled to turn 
elsewhere for the additional capital required and arranged to 
borrow Rs. 10 lakhs at 6-| per cent. With the capital thus raised 
a second paper machine was erected. Contracts were placed early 
in 1026 and paper was first made on the new machine in July 1927. 
The output of paper contemplated by the Board has been more than 
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lealioed, the prochiction iu tlie foiiHli ye.n being 3,892 tons against 
ilie Board’s estimate of 5,000 tons. The following Table showing 
actual lesnlls ba-s been diawn up in the same form as the Table 
explaining the foiecait^ — 


Tabi^k XIV . 



1 st I 

1 

2 nd 

3rd 

1 4th 

5 th 

Cuii 

1 

, ... j 

year, ’ 
) 

3 ear. 

, , 1 

jear. I 

jt^ar. - 

j 

1 


Output in tons • . . ^ 

\ 

2,378 1 

i 

2,58b 

1 ^,3oS 

1 5.89J 

1 

' 6,0.’.d , 

6,188 

Pxico realised . . lU. ^ 

508 

511 1 

1 m ; 

1 491 

1 473 1 

1 

471 

Wvtks cost , . „ 

415 

j 

419 1 

j 

, 379 

' 34fi 

3J7 

331 

„ Overhead • . „ j 

m 

111 ^ 

' 78 

iu* 

t 

' 03 

62 

„ Interest on n<^w capitil „ | 

3 

j 

12i 

1 

Ifl 


I 

1 

11 

! 

Protit per ton • . „ i 

! 

—■58 

-m \ 

4 17 

-i m j 

! 

1 -1-74 

n 67 


It should be osplainud that the ovcilieads have been so (ahnl.dei 
as to be as nearly as possible comparable with the figures in the 
Board’s estimate of 1926. Depreciation has been eulculaietl a1 
64 per tent, on a block of lis. 81 lakhs. Jutero'.i on vvorking capital 
bus been based on the assumption that tbe cost ol eight imuith'’ out- 
put is equivalent to the working capital reipiired and interest ha' 
been olloued at 71 per cent. Bor bead office and managing agent-.’ 
remuneration we nave adopted a stamhuHl figuie of its. 1.3 p(M ton 
throughout, this being the figure adopted by the Hoard in IM23 
The new capital raised bv (he Oomp.nn was boriovved in inst.dnients. 
Its. 3 lakh in 1925-26, *Bs. 4 lakhs iii lf>2t5-2r and Its. .3 lakh' in 
1927-28; the interest has been charged a<‘C(tidingly. It will be 
noticed at once that at no time has the Boaid’s assumed price of 
lls. 560 been realised and that present ])riccs fall shojl of that 
figiue by Bs. 90. Works costs ai’e lower than the forecast; and 
so aie overheads and interest tin new <-a}iHiil, due to the gnc.itci 
■outtuin of paper; the losses in the eiiilicr yeiii ' are niucii hc.iv it i 
than wtt' anticipated and the piofils ol the lattn .se,tr' are not up 
to c.\}>eetations. Aeeordijigly it we calcnlate the nrofit or loss on 
the actual outlmn of each year by the method adopt(>d in the case 
of the forecast, we find that the lesult of tho six year.s’ woikiiig i* 
an aveitige profit of Rs. 40*94 a ton instead of Km. (iS'tiO; and 
with an outturn of 6,000 ions of papei* this give' a rtdurn ol pi't 
under 8 per cent, on a replacement value of Ks. fll lakhs. This 
figure practically oorre^onds with the average suirplus of the 
Company as shown in Table XIII less ovwbeads at Es. 85 as 
estimated by the Tariff Board in 1926. We find that the Company 
have very nearly succeeded in atiainb|p what to the Board in 1925 
seemed an ideal hardly possible of aebieveaneat. 
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23. Tlie metliod by wMcb tbe Board estimated tbe probable 
additional burden on tlTe consumer resulting from tbe protective duty 
. , is set forth in paragraph 168 of the Report 

thr^nsumtr. 1925. We propose now to consider how 

far this estimate has been realised. In 
jiiiragraph 46 of the previous Report the Tariff Board estimated 
the a\erage pi'ices likely to be realised by the three big Indian 
TO ill a with the duty at l6 per cent. We have now obtained figures 
for the actual average prices realised for the whole period from 
1924-25 to 1930-31 and we compare the two in the following 
statement : — 


Table XV. 



Board’s 

Average 


Estimate 

realised price 


per lb. 

per lb. 


A. P. 

A. P. 

Titaghiii’ Paper Mills Company 

a 7 

3 4‘2o 

Bengal Paper Mill Company . 

a 5 

3 3-6 

India Paper Pulp Company 

a 8 

3 0*49 


Oonverting these prices into rupees per ton the average price 
realised by the three mills works out at Rs. 472 ner ton. Ro far 
as the estimated figui'es are concerned, we have arrived at a com- 
parable figure of Rs. 496 per ton assuming an output by the mills 
then of five-sixths of their maximum output as stated by them to 
the Board at the time. The consumer therefore has paid Rs. 24 

S er Ion less for Indian made paper than was anticipated by the 
toard and the Legislature with a revenue duty of 16 per cent. 
The output of these mills during the last five years has been 
158,860 tons of paper which at Rs. 24 per ton gives a figure of 
Rs. 28,00,400. During the same period the imports of protected 
classes of paper have amounted to 88,263 tons. It is reasonable to 
assume that the variations in the prices realised by the mills 
correspond closely with the variations in the price of imported 
protected paper. We may therefore apply the same difference of 
Rs. 24 per ton to the imports of protected paper, the resultant 
figure being Rs. 21,18,072. There has thus been a burden 
imposed oa the eoufttiy less than the anticipated burden by 
Rs. 49,18,472 offet five years or Rs. 9,83,694 annually. It is 
true that in these calculations have been included the unprotected 
papers manufactured by the mills in India but the amount is so 
small that it has not seemed worth while to calculate it separately 
and we think it is a safe estimate to make that the burden has been 
less by Rs. 9^ lakhs annually than was anticipated. It should be 
noted that this calculation is based on an estimated price of Rs. 496 
per ton which assumed a revenue duty of 15 per cent. If the 
prices anticipated under the protective duties were taken into 
■consideration the reduction would be about three times as large. 
It is obvious that if there had been no protective duty the burden 
<01 the consumer would have been still less. What these figures, 

eapbe ptjxp 0 
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liowevei-, eblablisli id tliai, conipuj-ed witli tlie increa'spd pitces 
which, were estimated to result from the duty, the scheme of protec- 
tion has proved less onerous than was expected. 

24. It was urged before the Board in 1925 ihat a duty on paper 
and the consequent rise in price would damage the printing industry 
^ , , , in India and cause imblishers to get their 

The Printing mdnbliy. outside the coinilry, and a similar 

statement has been made to us in the course oi' ihe present enquii'y. 
At the time it recommended the protective duties the Board consi- 
dered ihat the apprehensions of this industry were exaggerated. We 
have attempted to obtain information on this point and tliough ihe 
data with which we liave been sup])lied are sojuew'iiat scanty we 
think there can be no doubt tbat tbc Board’s original opijiion wa'« 
coiTect and that the industry lias not heen adveiselv affected. Tlx* 
Bangalore Printing and Pnhlishing Company have su])plied us with 
the following interesting statistics: — 


Tabi.k XVI. 



Number of 

News- 

papers. 

Books. 

Year. 

printinpc presses 
working];. 

EiigliHh. 

Indian. 

1^24 

4,909 

1363 

2,287 

18,802 

1924-25 

r.,3l2 

1,401 

2,302 

14,728 

1925^26 

6>3S2 

1,378 

2,117 

] 4,298 

1920-27 

5,724 

1^5 

2,147 


1927-28 ..... 

5,919 1 

1 

1,525 

2.382 

U.81S 


We endeavowed to obtain information on this point from various 
British publishers also and addressed Messrs. MacMillan and 
Company, Me8.srs. Longmans, Green and Company and ih«> Oxford 
University Press. We were unable to obtain definite data but, 
while the Manager of the Oxford University Press subscribes on 

g eneral grotmds to tlie view tbat the duty on iiriiiting paper must 
ave affected publication in India end stalcsjhat he has on occasion 
found it advantageous to get printing done in England, Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and (’ompany state that their experience is th*t 
the printing done by them in India will in probably be 

five times as much as that done in 1924-25 and that the quality 
of Indian made papef has improved so markedly that they now 
require only a smsdl quantity of imported paper for special pqiposes. 
We are satisfied that the printing industry has suffeired bo itpdttq 
handicap by the imposition of the protective duty. ‘ ’ 







CHAPTER hi; 


The Indian Market and the Conrse of Prices. 


25, In 1925 the Tariff Board estimated that the market in 
India capturable by the Indian mills was 80^000 tons at the outside 

and probably a great deal less. This esti- 
njarket claimed by jjxate referred, of course, to conditions 
existing at the time; it could not and did 
not take into account any future increase in annual consTimpfion 
which was almost impossible of prediction with any accuracy. In 
the course of the present enquiiy we asked the mills to make 
further estimates of the market which they considered they could 
reasonably expect to capture or, at least, for which they could 
supply the required kinds of paper. Both the Lucknow and the 
Andhra Mills estimated that the Indian industry could supply 
another 50,000 tons of the paper consumed hut the calculations they 
had made were obviously incomplete and in oral evidence it was 
made clear that tliis was probably an overstatement. The Deccan 
Paper Mills Company based their calcialations upon the trade figures 
for 1929-30, their contention being that the figures for 1930-31 are 
abnormally low and do not represent the true demand in India. 
They consider that all the imports of protected printing paper, 
€0 per cent, of the imports of writing paper and 66 per cent, of the 
imports of pa<‘king paper are likely to he manufactured in India. 
On this basis they ai*rive at a total figure of approximately 25,000 
tons. The Bengal Paper Mill Company also prefer to take the 
1929-30 figures as representing more accurately the true Indian 
demand and consider that at least 20,000 tons of the paper and' 
boards now imported could be manufactured in India. They lay 
pai'ticular stress on the possibility of the manufacture in India of 
packing papers composed of the qualities known as Kraft and Imita- 
tion Kraft papers. The Titaghur Paper Mills Company estimate 
that of the imports of paper excluding paste board in 1930-81 25 per 
cent, represents paper made or likely to he made in India, the actual 
totinage being 25,000. They also consider that at least some pro- 
poriion of the paste hoard imported can he supplied by Indian 
wamrfacturers 'but they give no actual figure. They also give 
3a»ill6 credit in their calculations for a possible production 
of Kraft papcws. The Indian Paper Pulp Company base their 
(M$t&ttates upon a consideration of each class of paper smpairately. 
“With regard to packing paper they say that they themselves hwvO 
no direct knowledge or what can* be manufactured in India and 
(thay have therefore omitted it from their estimates hut that it is 
JftWi’.lilhWiTble that a considerable proportion could he made in 
Thdia, SlatiWly with regard to hoards they believe that a pro- 
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pol’tioa of pabte board, mill boaid aud < ard board coiild be made 
in India or alternatiyely Ibat the card board now mannfaeluied 
ir> India ■noulcl be equally suitable tor some ot the purposes i(»r 
which imported boards are now used but they prefer to make no 
eistimate on that account. So tar as the imports ol writiiify papc'r 
and printing paper other than newsprint are concerned, both 
protected and unprotected, they have applied certain percentages 
based upon experience in the market and upon a ooniparis(»n of 
the average prices of the imported napers with the average Indian 
selling prices, the actual percentages they claim being 70 per tent, 
of the protected writing papers, 70 per cent, of the jinprotected 
printing papers and 85 per cent, of tlie protected printing papers. 
On these calculations and taking the import figures for 1930-31 they 
arrive at the conclusion that thei'e is a market for 14,979 tons of 
paper which the Indian mills cun capture. Tf they had taken the 
import figures for 1939-30 by the .same method ot calculation^ their 
claim would have amounted to about 20,000 tons. \Ve believe that 
more accurate results are likely to be obtained it the estiinatt* is 
based on the figures for 1929-30 rather than on the figures lor 
1930-31. As has been shown in Chapter II, the increase in < on- 
sum])tion since 1924-25 was both noticeable and steadily main- 
tained until the ]>reseut sevei'c trade depression afCecb'd almost all 
commodities. Taking, tiieiefore, the figures for 1920-30 .uid 
omitting the classes of paper which are now either not ]>rodueed in 
India or produced only in very small quantities, the figures of 
imports are as follows;' — 


Tons. 

WritiiiK paper and envelopes (protected) . , 11,546 
I’rmting paper otliei th.ni newsprint (protected) . 3,171 

Printing paper other than newsprint (unprotected) 7 817 


Total . 37,534 


It is a matter of consideiahh* difficulty to airhe at the proportion 
of this market which will he open to capture by the Indian mills. 
These figures include^ on the one hand papers of special quality 
which the Indian mills are not equipped to piuduce and on the 
other hand considerable qjuantities of inferior )>apers which they 
cannot produce at competitive prices even with a proh'ctive duty. 
We consider on the whole that a reasonable estimate of the addi- 
tional market within the reach of the Indian mills is al^iatl 
20,000 tons. 

The fall in the prices 26. The fall in the prices of imported 
of psper. paper is illustrated by the following extract 
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from the official Trade Eeturns wiiicli give for each year the quantity 
of paper imported and its average value : — 


Table XVII. 




Average price in rupees per ton in 


Percen- 
tage of 
difference 










i 

1 






“between 
prices of 









1925-26 



1925-26. 1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. : 

1929.80. : 

I930.8i, 

and 


jl924-26. 

1 

i 

1 




1 

i 

those of 
1930-31, 

Packing paper 

Printing paper*^ 

402*1 

4014 1 

1 

1 

3-:5*9 

! 

390*4 

369-5 

3415*8 1 

! 

333*1 j 

1 

1 

-17 

1 

Protected 

j 385*7 

458*6 1 

428-9 

. 418-9 

4219] 

j 418-6 

110 3 

—11 

Not protected . 

5 

337*4 j 

296*0 

269-5 1 268-9 

! 5J75-9 

259*2 

—23 

Writing paper— 


1 

1 


1 


1 


Protected 

j 6017 

657 7 

1 599 

539-8 

564 3 

552*0 

577*6 

—1*2 

Not protected . 

5 

672 6 

932*7 

941*6 

915*0 

763*9 

j 799*4 

+ 16 

Total paper pro- 
tected. 

... 

542-3 

621*3 

' {00-1 

499-7 

405*1 

497*1 

— 'S 

1 




1 t 





1 


There has been a marhed fall in the price of each class of paper 
except the more expensive writing papers. The quantity of this 
class of paper imported each year is not much more than 500 tons, 
so that the rise in the price of this small class cannot aiSect the 
truth of the statement that the price of imported paper as a whole 
has fallen. A similar decline in prices is revealed by the statement 
of the Paper Import Association, who quote the following prices 
for iypioal classes of imported paper: — 


Table XVIII. 


Glass of Paper. 

Price per ton in 
1926. 1931. 


Percentage of 
variation. 

F3ree Printings . 

M s. 

80 16 

£ s, 
27 0 

d, 

0 

^12 

Account Book Paper . 

34 0 

28 0 

0 

-18 

Imitation Art . 

84 0 

34 6 

6 

+ 1 

Feather Weight 

Antique 

88 10 

36 10 

0 

' - 5 


Jt is, however, doubtful whether these figures show the full extent 
of the fall in prices; for some individual dealers quote figures 
indicating a faU of 26 per cent, and more in the prices of 1931 
as compared with those of 1926, and the prices which these dealers 
mention as obtaining in 1931 agree very closely with those quoted 
% the mills as the present prices of the classes of paper which 
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compete witli their products. White printing paper is said to 
he imported at prices ranging from ^*1-10 to ^26-15 ; Account 
book paper at £22-12-6; writing papers (Cream Luid, Azure Laid 
and Antique) at prices tanging between £22-10 and £31 ; while 
the mills also complain of the impoit of unglazed newsprint, 
white and coloured, ai prices between £12-17-6 and £18-12-6 
which are said to have largely captured the market of the badami 
paper produced by the Indian mills. But though there is this 
variation in the estimate of the actual fall in prices, there is no 
doubt that prices have fallen at least to the extent indicated by the 
average prices given in the Trade Returns. The Tariff Board in 
1925 obseived tliat duiing a period of falling values the mills had 
constantly been compelled to cut prices in the hope of stimulating 
sales, wliile the dealers in imported paper had always a sufficient 
margin to come down to a lower level without sacrificing profits, 
with the result that at the new level the mills might uiainfain hut 
could not increase their output. The position appears to be different 
to-day. The larger mills are all working to their full capacity; 
their works costa have been substantially reduced; aud the mills 
themselves admit that their prices are fixed not so much with 
regard to the cost of _mannfa<“ture as in relation to the price of 
imported paper of similar quality. 

27. The jtiiuc/i]>al ptt[>ei nulls lia\e liceii uiantisl spcfiul freight 
rates by lailways on paper despatched tc> up-couutry stations. On 
_ , ^ , . the East Indian Railway special rates are 

Indum* ° quoted for ‘ wagon load ’ and ‘ loss than 

wagon load ’ consignments of paper from — 

(1) Kaihati and vid for the products of the mills at Naihati, 

Titaghur and Eankinara. 

(2) Raniganj for products of the Bengal Paper Mill (Jompany. 

(3) Lucknow for products of the Upper India Couper Paper 

Mills Company. 

(4) Howrah for trathc in general. 

The special character of these rates is shewn by the following 
comparison of the rates from Howrah with those from other 
stations : — 

Table XIX. 


From 

To Gaya. ^ To Caw iiporo. 
Kato per iiiannd j 'Ra+o per mauiul 
por milo 1 poi 1 ulo 

HolUlhu 
Hat© pot niannd 

1 per milo 

t 

lo Luloro. 
Kiuo per maninl 
per mile. 

Wagom ] 

1 Small 
lots 1 

Wagon 
loans I 

Small 

lots 

Wagon 

loads 

~ 1 

Binall 1 
lots. 1 

1 

1 Uagun 

1 loads 

•vMuali 

!Citaghur 

Pies, 

1 

Pies 

28 

Pics 

16 

Pies 

19 

Pies, 

16 

Pies j 
19 

' Mm* 1 

1 

Pies. 

iSttnigaH} 


•28 

15 

^8 

*U 

*18 

m 



•46 

48 


m : 

*21 

■34, 

•24 

•35 
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Oonsigrinients from Howi 0 ,li to places as far up-eouutry as Cawnpore 
are charged about double the rates payable on consignments from 
the mills. In the case of consignments to places beyond Cawnpore 
the difference is not so great except on ‘ less than wagon load ' 
consignments. 

A comparison of the rates per lb. is made in the following 
table : — 


Table XX. 


Station to 

Excess of rates per lb. 
charged from Howrah over 
those from Titaghnr. 

Excess of rates per lb. 
charged from Howrah over 
those charged from 
Eaniganj. 

Wagon loads. 

Small lots. 

Wagon loads. 

Small lots. 


Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Patna ..... 

1 

‘85 

1-28 

1-17 

Gaya ..... 

‘77 

•62 

1*14 

1*04 

Benares .... 

1-30 

1‘14 

1-35 

1*17 

Allahabad .... 

1*35 

1*54 

163 

1*86 

Cawijjiore .... 

P13 

1*89 

1-41 

2*21 

Agra 

‘84 

1*87 

1‘12 

2-28 

Delhi 

•63 

1-72 

•91 

2’03 

Amritsar .... 

•19 

1*69 

*79 

1*97 

Lahore .... 

•17 


-79 

1*96 

Eawalpindi .... 

•17 

1*65 

•79 

1-97 


The ‘ Wagon load ’ rates show a difference of about a pie a lb. ; 
while the difference on the rates for small lots I’anges fpm I'J to 
2 pies a lb. Similar concession rates on paper or special station 
to station rates are granted other railways including Great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway, Bengal Xagpur Railway, Bengal 
North-Western Bailway, South Indian Railway and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. It should be mentioned however 
that September 1st ■flie East Indian Railway have raised the 
freight rates on paper. 

28. Since 1924-25 the Indian mills have improved their posi- 
tion in the matter of purchases by the Controller of Printing and 

Stationery on behalf of the Govenunent. 
purohasea by C3on- The Controller buys for the Central 
of Printing end Government, for certain local Governments 
and for some Railways. The quantities 
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purcHased each year since 1925-26 in India and from abroad with 
the average prices are shown in the following staiement: — 


Table XXI. 


— 

Purchased in India. 

Purchased abroad. 

Feroentage 
of total re- 
t^nirements 
bought in 
India. 

Tuns. 

A\erage 
prito per 
ton. 

Tons. 

Average 
pricte per 
ton. 




PliS. 


Bs. 


i92o-26 . 

« • 

0,8C4 

,512 

1,989 

448 

78 

1926-27 . 

4 

7,624 

600 

470 

464 

94 

1927-28 . 

i « 

9 ,r >06 

4tsS 

275 

435 

97 

1928-29 . 

. 

i 9,795 

47.5 

427 

401 

90 

1929-30 . 



i 477 

318 

404 

97 

1930-31 . 

. . 

10, ,392 

47.5 

668 

333 

95 

X93i*32 for) . 

10, .W) 

465 

270 

! 

' 298 

! 97 


Not less remarkahle than the increase in the ipiantity of paper 
purrhas<'d from Indian mills is the dwdinc in tlie average price 
of the paper purchased abroad, showing that most ot the bettt‘r 
qualities ot paper can now be procured in India. It will be noticed 
that the Controller bnvR about 25 per cent, of all the paper made 
in all the Indian inil'ls. In 1924 he told the Tariff Board that 
it was las practice in placing contracts in allow the Indian mills 
a 0 per cent, piefereuce to cover the fiict that local purchase .saved 
him from the need to carry large stocks. He has now .staled that 
this preference has been dropped, so far as protected papers are 
concerned, since the protective duty was imposed. But in oral 
evidence he made it clear that what had really happened was that 
the preference of 5 per cent, had fallen into disubc because no 
case now aiises for the exercise of the indulgence. When <‘oni- 
paring tenders he immediately eliminates all foreign ()uotaiioiis 
above the quotations of the Indian mills. In the ca.se oi qiioiaiioxiH 
not higher than the Indian quotations the papers are submitted 
to analysis and test and in all cases be has found that the cheap 
foreign” quotations do not come up to the Indian standard and 
they are then rejected on account of tj[uality. He has also stated 
that had it been the ease that the pnee and qualitv of imported 
paper approximated to those of the Indian mills he would hove 
taken up the ([uestion of the dropuing of the 5 per cent, preference 
and would have obtained the oraers of the (fovernment of India 
to reintroduce it. The prices at which contracts were given to 
Indian mills for each of these classes of paper compare as follows 
with the lowest quotation of Knropean manufacturers. The Indian 
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prices are f.o.r. mill sidings and free delivery in Calcutta; the 
import prices include all charges landed at Calcutta: — 


Table XXII. 


— 

j 1929-30. 

1030-31. 

j 1031-32. 

Indian 
price 
per lb. 

Lowest 
import 
price per 

lb. ' 

Indian 
price 
per lb. 

Lowest 
import 
price per 
lb. 

1 

Indian 
price 
per lb. 

Lowest 
import 
price per 
lb. 


A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

i. p- 

A. F. 

White printing . 

3 7 

3 7 

3 6 

3 64 

3 5 

3 li 

Unbleached printing . 

3 54 

3 74 

3 5 

3 04 

3 4 

3 44 

Badami .... 

3 0 

3 5 

3 0 

3 04 

2 11 

2 4 


In the specifications issued by the Controller prior to 1930-31 
it was required that for certain classes of paper a proportion of 
30 per cent, sulphite wood pulp must be used. This was based 
on the fact that that amount of wood pulp gave a cleaner and better 
finished paper. Prom 1930-31 onwards, however, this specification 
has been dropped and intimation is given that preference will be 
shown to paper made as far as possible from indigenous fibres. 


29. It was noticed by the Tariff Boai d in 1926 that the price 
of Indian paper was the same in the up-country markets as in 

Calcutta; and the explanation of this fea- 
pncea in up- ^ be the practice of the 

mills — ^in their attempt to increase their 
output — of unloading their surplus stocks at unremunerative prices 
in the less important markets. The following statement now fur- 
nished by one of the mills shows the prices which it has obtained 
at various places during the last four years; — 


The prices in 
country markets. 


Price per lb. of Cream Laid 13x16x6 lbs. 


Bate. 

1 Calcutta. 

AUahabad. 

Madras. 

Lahore. 

Delhi. 





A. F» 

Am P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

30-6-27 

« * 

0 

. 

3 Hi 

4 li 

4 1 

4 14 

mm 

81-12-27 

a * 

0 

« 

3 10 

4 li 

4 1 

4 14 

■n 

30-6-28 

t a 


. 

3 04 

4 li 

4 1 

4 0 

8 lOi 

81-12-28 

* 0 


• 

3 0 

4 li 

4 1 

4 2 

3 il*7 

sosm 

e 0 


• 

3 9 

4 li 

4 1 

4 2 

3 11*7 
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Ft ice fer lb. of Cicatp TmiH 7oxJ6x6 Z6,s\ --(‘ ontfl. 


Bate. 

Calcutta. ^ 

Allahabad. 

Madras. 

Lahore* 

Delhi. 




A. r. 

A* 

A, 3P. 

i A. 

A. K 

3M2-20 . 

• 


3 0i 

4 0 

4 1 

S 101 

! 3 

30.6-.10 . 

. 

. 

3 10 

3 

4 1 

3 lOi 

.. 

31-12.30 . 

- 

• ' 

3 10 

3 8 

4 1 

3 Si 

3 Ik 

1-6-31. . 

• 

• 

S^lOi 

3 lOj 

s Hi 

3 11 

3 U 


The reason for tHe how prices realised in Delhi is the fact that 
Delhi has for luany years been a low priced niarU(*t used by the 
mills to absorb their output of ‘‘Job paper ”, or paper iuiorior 
to the quality normally produced in the mills; it was the policy 
of the mills to concentrate their sale of such paper in one market 
in order not to disturb their other markets by the introduction of 
inferior paper at lower prices. The fall of prices at Allahabad 
and Lahore in 1929 and 19d0 was due to eompotition with the 
Punjab Pul]* and P.ijH'r Mills while the rise of price.s in Cnlcntta 
in 19110 reproseuts a (‘oucoried elfort by the three mills in Bengal 
to stabilise their Calcutta prices; and the riee in up-«m»try prices 
in icpicsciiis ii similar iilicnipt by the mills to stabilise prices 
up-eauntiy in tlie same manner as they had ulmidv done in 
Calcutta, (lenerally speaking the price at which the mills can sell 
in Calcutta is defenniued by the price at which paper of similar 
quality is imported and the prices up-oountry are based on the 
price obtained in Calcutta w’ith the addition of railway freight. 
But there are various factors wliich disturb the operation of this 
general lule; Calcutta takes the better qu.ilitics ot paper and 
sales up-country include a lai’ger proport loti ol (dicapci paper; 
in markets suen ns Delhi and I^ahore competition from Bombay 
and Karachi has to he met; in many of the large up-country citit'S 
there are printers who ofler long runs of one kind of paper, for 
which it is customary to ouota special low rates, and business of 
this description naturally lowers the average of up-country prices 
Oalcxitia dealers have from time to time protested to the mills 
against sales up-country at lower prices than in Calcutta and their 
protests have no doubt l»een one of the factors which have influoneed 
the mills in coming to their piesent agreement regarding prices. 
Before the agreement was niade there was apparently severe com- 
petition in the matter of prices between the India Paper Pnlp 
Company and the other mills, the India Paper Pulp Company 
selling at three pies a pound less than the older mills. TTnder the 
agreement the India Paper Pulp Company sell at one pie a pound 
less in Calcutta and one and a half pies a pound leas in up-country 
markets. There was also serious competition with the Punjab Pulp 
ind Paper Mills who began manufacture in 19^ and according to 
the eriaanoe of the mills in Bengal immediately announced tWr 
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intentioD of selling at 2 to 3 pies a lb. below t]ie prices of tbe otb^ 
mills. Tbe rate war continued until 1930 wben tbe Punjab Mills 
suspended manufacture. 

•M). W e pass now to a consideration of tbe prices realised by tbe 
Indian mills tor tbeir manufactures. Tbe approximate realised 
The prices reaiised by piices, as calculated by tbe Companies are 
the Indian wills. sLown in tbe following statement: — 


Table XXIII. 



1026. 

1926. j 

1027. 


1030, 

10 '0. 

Percen- 
tage of 


11^8 

varia- 

tions, 

1925-30. 


A. !». 

A. P 

A. P. 

A P. 

t A. P. 

A. P. 


1 Titaghur Paper 
Printing J 

3 4’24 

3 6-43 

3 5S5 

8 434 

3 5*16 

3 423 

1 -‘002 

paper, j Paper 

L mwco 

3 6-W 

3 7 23 

3 7*72 

3 5-85 

3 6 

3 6*38 

—•01 

fTitaghnr Paper 
Writing J Co. 

8 09*7 

3 8-66 

3 7-SS 

3 7-24 

3 7 62 

3 636 

-7*86 

paper, | Paper 

1 Hill Co. 

4 OoO 

1 

3 0 5«J 

3 10 80 

j 3 10-70 

3 0 50 

3 7*04 

1 —0*4 


Tbe price of printing paper bas remained practically stationary, 
while there bas been a marked fall in tbe price of writing paper. 
Three companies have given their average prices for papers of all 
sorts. 

Table XXIV. 



1925. 

1026. 

1927. 

1928. 

i 

1020. 

1930. 

Percen- 
tage of 
varia- 
tions 
1925-80. 


A 

p. 

A. 

p. 

A. P. 

A. 

P 

A. P. 

A. P. 


Titaghnr Paper Milla Com- 
pany, 

a 

5*22 

3 

6*87 

8 6-35 

8 

5*25 

3 424 

3 8*48 

-4 

Bengal Paper Mill Company 

3 

4-63 

3 

4‘8S 

8 3*86 

8 


3 2 95 

8 184 

-7 

India Paper Fnlp Company , 

a 

7-55 

3 

7-?6 

8 5 94 

a 

'mmrnm 

611 

3 4-70 


-7 


Tbe average prices realised in 1930 represent Rs. 460’02, 
Bs. 441'47 and Rs. 471'33 per ton. Any estimate of tbe future 
course of prices cau be little more than guess work. It hardly 
seems worth while to do more than point to various factors which 
may influence them in one direction or tbe other. There is a 
certain amount of evidence that foreign producers are at present 
exporting to India at unremunerative prices ; we have already seen 
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tJiat the present prices of wood pulp are very low ; the Pulp and 
Paper industries are so closely allied that it is only natural that 
the prices of paper should have followed those of pulp. In .so 
far as the slump is due to over-production it may he expected to 
correct itself by the help of such measures as the agreement among 
the European Pulp Associations to curtail their output; and the 
eiKinnotis growlh in the world’s demand for paper between 1920 
and 1929 encourages u hope that the present iuterrupiion of the 
upward niovenienl in consumption is only temporary. On the olin*r 
hand it is impossible to forecast how' long the present geneial 
depression in prices is likely to continue and even if produrlioii 
were restricted what the effect of monetary developments on the 
Paper industry might he. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Progress in the use of Bamboo and the manufacture 
of Pulp from Bamboo. 


31. We have already seen, that the object of the scheme of 
protection adopted by the Government of In^ia and the Legislature 
T , . , to assist the Paper industry by afflord- 

opportunity to continue the 
experimental and exploratory work in 
connection with bamboo which was then in progress. Both in the 
Assembly and in the Council of State it was made perfectly clear 
hy the Government spokesmen that unless the industry made serious 
efiorls to develop the processes of manufacturing bamboo paper, 
the Government would he at liberty to ask the Legislature io I'epeal 
the Protection Act. Sir Charles Innes, in moving in the Assembly 
the Resolution recommending the grant of protection, said — I 
must make it plain that if after a reasonable period of time we 
find that no effort has been made to try out the processes, then 
we shall again have to come before the House and we shall have 
to consider with the House whether or not we should repeal the 
Bill And in the Council of State, Mr. (now Sir David) Chadwick 
on the introduction of the Bill said — But in making this recom- 
mendation the Government add very distinctly one reservation, and 
that is this, that if none of these interests make serious attempts to 
develop the processes in which they are interested and which they 
own, within a reasonable time, then the Government will be free to 
come back to the Legislature and propose that this measure of protec- 
tion should be withdrawn In considering the claim for the con- 
tinuance of protection we have clearly to attach the greatest import- 
ance to the progress which the Paper industry has made with bamboo 
during the period of protection. The extent to which the mills 
' have used bamboo as a raw material has already been shown in 
Chapter II. In this Chapter we shall discuss the work done on 
bamboo as a paper making material during the period of protection, 
the survey oi supplies, the exploitation of the surveyed areas, the 
various processes of manufacture of bamboo pulp, the quality of 
ihe paper made and finally schemes for future development. 


B2. In 1924-25 the Tariff Board found that the supplies of 
bamboo, in the areas where the other conditions were favourable 

to exploitation, were very large, sufB.cient 
indeed to meet the needs of all the paner 
mills in India and io leave a surplus from 
which an export trade in pulp would eventually develop. This 
conclusion was reached after considering the results of surveys of 
the five sites which had been selected by Mr. Pearson and 
Mr. Baitt of the Forest Research Institute as offering the best 

( 39 ) 
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opportiiniiieh for iauuedidie exploitation, ri'., Chittagong and Cut- 
tack and, in 'Bunna, AiaKan, Tenasscriin and the Pegu Piver. At 
that time the India Pa])er Pulj* ('oinpany had a h'ase of the Kasa- 
long Pe-,eive in the Clnlt.igong ITill Tiacts frtmi which they were 
extriu tiiiij about 3,00(1 tons oi haniboo a year. The Company now 
intoim Us (hat tliev ahandoned the dire<*t working of lliis cimcef'!>ion 
in tindiiig il unite economical to ohtaiu ilxdi .supplies, tiom 

contiactois m Assam as neli as in Chittagong. The (hmiputn have 
had ,i (.nelul I'stiinale made of the available supplies ot hamboo 
in (lie S\lliet and Cuehar Dietricls of .\ssanj and tlie Chittagoiig 
iliU 'I’lacls. iTu’s area is penetrated by ten oi tweKe main ri\er8 
■with minieions tributaries, moat of wliich permit of lafting 
bamboos (roni distances ranging tiom !20 to AO miles and in some 
cases e\eii gie.iter distances in the forests. If exjdoitation is 
restricted to a ileplh of half a mile on each side of a river and to a 
length oi 10 miles, each liver should supply 3.000 (mis of dry 
himhoo a \cur at the laie of U>0 stems an acie cut on a six* vear 
KU.ition Lahour may he a difliiulty: but AOO men working tor 
six months slunihl be able to extract 2,000 tons of bamlKio and 
no (liHiculty is anlii-ipated in securing this amount ot lalioui in 
mosi oi the aieas cmicemed. The Cbm[»any arc tlieieforo confident 
timt tbev lan, if iiecessaiy. obtain iiom tliese areas all tlie 15,000 
loll III luiiiiliitii (!h‘\ will iicimI .uinnally wbcn tin c.tp.n'iiv ot their 
pii![) |)iaiil is im itMscii. 'i’he specns ot b.imboo coiunionest In 
these areas is the wftocnnna hnwlnnouh s {miih). 

O-'t Tile liainboo forests of (lie Lower Mabauudi basin were 


sui\e_\cd in 1022 In 

(6) The I^owei Muh# 
nadi Kosin. 


.Mr. •!. W. NnlHtlsoii with s))eciiil reference 
to the jMissibilit'v of ntilksing the Imnihoo 
in a paper jiullp mill at Outtfwk. The 
snr\c\ was limited to the forests of the 


Angul District and of ndpicent Keudalory Stales. The (vro moat 

i mnulent species oi bamboo aie ih tuluioilniini^ ^irietu'' i'-ulia) and 
xtffiituiiii ifriaiiUtum’ii {ffolitt), of which the tiist is (be bcttci 


rp^terigl for pull> inttuiifactuie since its fibre is eastei ot cxtiac- 
tion and it flowers aporadieully and not gregarioualy. On a 
eouHuleialion of (he disiribniioii of the bamboo, of the means of 


communication and the supply of labour and transport, .Mr. 
Kiihohsmi came to tlus conclusion that the whole area hurveyed 
should yield 67,600 tons of salia hamboo and I1,0(M) tons of tlxhn 
annually and that it should be possible to deliver (he b.imboo at a 
mill at (hittack at a co.st of nut more than Ks. 15 a ton esi-liisive 
of royalty. If ceHain other tmsurveyed areas were also exploited 
aVailahle annual supply should lie not less than 100,000 tons. 
Ba 19^26 th« Titsdjlwr Paper Mills Company took u lease tor u 
term of 30 yaats of paxi ©f ih© Angul nroa wInMi Mr. Xtcholson 
«MitimatB<l should oroduc© 23,000 tons of batnboo a jear. Tho 
CJompany extraiyted about tons in 1930-31 ami anticipate a 

further Bupply of 7,000 tons In the current season. As aoticipiitiMl 
If Mr, Nicholnou, Ih© chief diflSculty hns been transport and it 
Im neoessajef employ a ftsot oi nsoiiw lorries io supplamout 
iMi hKyal «aH«. The aversfe IM Ma poiiet of ©xtraction 
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to the river is 12 to 14 miles; and down the river to Cuttack the 
hamboos are floated about 90 miles. The Company — ^working the 
lorest on a four year rotation instead of the seven year rotation 
contemplated by Mr. Ifficholson and finding that on the aveiage 
330 or 340 culms yield a ton of air dry bamboo and not the 450 
on which Mr. Nicholson based his calculation — expect to obtain 
an annual output of 25,000 Ions without difficulty. 

34. The bamboo areas in Burma were extensively surveyed by 
Mr. Raitt, who published a repoit on them in 1929. Meanwhile 

-R,,™, licences had been granted for the extraction 

■ ' of bamboo from the Lemo area in the 

Arakan Division and from the Tavoy area. The British Develop- 
ment Trust have acquired the rights over the Arakan area and 
have spent a considerable sum on preliminary operations. We are 
informed by the Government of Burma that fiuther work has 
been held up by the financial and industrial depression. An exten- 
sion of two years time has been offered to the Tiust and it is expected 
that as soon as conditions improve the bamboo pulp indurtry will 
be developed on a large scale. Exactly the same conditions apply 
to the Tavoy area, the rights over which have been acquired by 
Messrs. Rowland Ady and Company. 

35. Additional areas have been brought under survey since 
1924-25. A partial survey has been made of the Papanasam 

, ,, Forests in the Tinnevelly District of 

{d) Other areas. Madras where " the project of estab- 

lisliing paper manufacture at Papanasam with ochlandra 
hranth/iii (the Etareed) as the raw material was as sound and 
atti active as any in India or Buima ”. The development of the 
scheme will, however, depend upon the construction of a hydro- 
electric project by the Goveamment of Madras, In the Western 
and Southern Forest Divisions of North Kanara in Bombay the 
seeding of the bamboo (hnmhvaa arundinaoea) was completed only 
in 1923 : as this species takes 13 to 14 years to recover its full 
culm and clump size, the new crop is not yet fit for exploitation, 
but it was evident that the new crop fully covered the ground 
occupied hy the old one and that it would eventually equal or 
surpass it. The Madras Government have had a survey made of 
the Rekapalle Forest on the Godavari — about 46 miles above 
Rajahmuudry — in order to ascertain whether it contained supplies 
of bamboo sufficient to meet the needs of the paper mill at 
Rajahmundry. The average quantity extracted from this forest for 
the years 1914-26 was 4,00,000 bamboos a year. The forest was 
divided ilirtd 18 blocks, 10 of which could yield 104,786 tons a year; 
on a five year rotation these 10 blocks would give 20,957 tons a year. 
Labour was available and transport and the cost was estimated at 
Rs. 15-8 a ton if worked directly hy the mill or Rs. 17 if eontraelors 
were employed. The Andhra Paper Mills Company have obtained 
some bamboo from this forest but can get it cheaper from Goka- 
varam which involves cartage of only lo to 20 miles. 
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36. The annual sustained yield of such of these areas as have 
„ ^ ^ , ... been subiected to a regular survey by the 

otal es ima e yie d. purest Department is estimated as follows : — 


TAimE XXV. 

, Ebtim.ntccl auuua! 

yii’ltl in tons. 

X. Buima — 

(o) Arnkun 700. tKK) 

(b) Teiiassorim 007.000 

(e) Tavoy and Mergui .... (iSt.flOtl 

IT. Aiiftul and Fexidatory States of the Lower 

Mahanadi Basin JtHl.OOO 

TTI. Vapanasam (part) ii.T.OOO 

rV. North Kanara 345,700 

V. ■Rokapolle Foiwt of X7ppt>r Oodnvari . . 21.000 

Total , 1,9,32,700 


The present output of all the fndiuu mills is abmii 40,000 tons 
of ]>u]tet. If ve ussunie tli.ii 2] tons of air dry bamboo are 
required tt> make a ion of paper, the quantity of bamboo needed 
to produce the whole of the 40,000 tons of paper now made in the 
Jn<lian mills would only be 100,000 tons. It is evident (hat the 
supplies of bamboo are .sufficitMit not only to meet, the demands of 
the mills bxit also to develop an export trade in pnlp- 

3Y. Before discussing the cost of extraction it is necessary to 
explain that costs of raw bamboo majr be stated in terms of either 

bone dry or air dry bamboo. Mr. Eaitt in 
Air dry and bone dry. his book on the i)igesti<m of Grasses and 

Bamboo writes — 

“ The materials we are concerned with, in their normal air 
diy condition during normal states of the atmosphere, carry as 
part of their contents moisture which remains under normal 
(iOTidiiions with but little variation in the neighbourhood of l(f 
per cent., i.f., 90 of absolutely dry substance and 10 (jf water. 
But tinder the influence of prolonged periods of atmosidievic 
variation from ttormal, this will vary considerably both np and 
down.** — (Paragraph 24, page 24.) 

And dealing more particularly with the moisture content (jf 
bamboo he writes in paragraph 107, page 06 : — ■ 

"Dry bamboo differs eonsiderably from other materials in 
its capacity for retaininff hy^scopic moisture, owing to the 
large interior surface which the sap vessels expose to changes 
in the humidity of the atmosphere, which in the climatic 
conditions of India are greater than in temperate latitudes. 
We have tested samples after a prolonged period of dry 
'leather to contain only 4’75 per oeat. A few days later, one 
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day of showery weather having intervened, it held 9 per cent., 
and when the monsoon was well established, 12 per cent, ; and 
we have seen (“ases of 15 per cent, without the substance being 
noticeably damp to touch or in appearance. It is therefore 
necessary when making yield tests to ascertain moisture, and 
regulate treatment and yield to a recognised standard of air- 
dryness, This is generally done in laboratory work, but 
frequently overlooked in the mill, and may partly account for 
the contradictory yields hitherto reported. A 10 per cent, 
difference in moisture contents would be responsible for 4 to 5 
per cent, difference in yield, and also vitiate the figures for 
chemical consumption. The English air-dry standard 
(N. A. D.) appears to be a fair mean throughout the year and 
we have adopted it for both raw material and product.” 


The India Paper Pulp Company who have had considerable 
experience of handling raw bamboo find that “ air dry bamboo 
(well dried in the sun for 10 to 14 days) contains between 14 and 
20 per cent., of moisture ”. In buying their supplies of raw 
bamboo the mills generally submit samples to a test for moisture 
and buy on an air dry basis, paying for the full weight including 
10 per cent, moisture, but excluding moisture in excess of 10 per 
cent. The India Paper Pulp Company give their costs of raw 
bamboo on a bone dry basis, the Titaghur Paper Mills Company 
adopt an air dry basis and the Bengal Paper Mill Company quote 
prices on both bases. To effect a fair comparison of prices we 
have converted all bone dry prices to air dry by deducting one-tenth 
from the bone dry price. As regards pulp (both grass and 
bamboo) all the mills work out their costs on a bone dry basis; 
and the general practice is to deduct one-tenth from the bone dry 
costs in order to arrive at the air dry cost. The one exception to 
this rule is made by the Titaghur Paper Mills Company who, 
though they follow the usual practice in giving their costs for 
1930-31, in working out their air dry costs for 1924-25 deduct 
one-eleventh from the bone dry costs. The 10 per cent, allowance 
for moisture adopted in the trade is in any case an arbitrary 
approximation and slight variations in the method of calculation 
wiU not affect the validity of the conclusions ; but for the sake of 
uniformity we have in Table XXX worked out the Titaghur Paper 
TMTills Company’s air dry costs for 1924-25 by the method adopted 
in all the other cases. 


38. In 1924-25 the India Paper Pulp Company was the only 

firm using bamboo regularly and the quantity they used that 

„ ^ . ... year cost them on an average Rs. 54'72 per 

Cost of extraofcion. 

ed the cost to fall to a figure not below Es, 40 a ton. There has 
actually been a reduction of the cost below this figure. The 
bamboo which the India Paper Pulp Company bought in 1929-30 
and 1930-31 cost them on the average a fraction above Bs. 44 per 
ton bone dry or (allowing for 10 per cent, moisture) Bs. 39-10 a 
ton air dry: in 1930-31 the supply they got from Assam cost about 
Bs. 2 a ton less, while they have obtained trial supplies from Bihar 
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and Oribsa at Rr. 29 a ion hone dry or Rs. 2G-2 uir dry, and they 
liave also bought locally at Rs. 22-^ bone dry or Rs. 20-4 aii‘ diy. 
The Titagluir J*a]jei jNEills (Joiupany in J 920-31 extruded 3,000 
tons lioiu their Angul forest in Bihar and Orissa at an average 
cost of Rs. 38 a ion air dry delivered at their mill. They have 
also bought oupplie- from loetd dealers at an avci-age price of 
R-. 22 SI ton air dry. They ex]>ect to got the cost of bamboo from 
Angnl down to Rs. 30. The Bengal Paper Alill (''oinpany have 
obtained nmall (juantilies sd Re. 32 to Rr, 34 a ton air dry from 
their eonces.sion near yamhalptxr in Bihar and Orissa ; they have 
also been oJiered 8U])]die‘' by contractors sit Rs. 27 a ton bone 
(liy (Rs. 24-0 air <liy). The Andhra I’ajier MillH Company at 
Rujsdnnundiy expect, on the advice of the Eorest Officer who 
investigateil tin sitesi, to get .supplies from Rckapalle at R«. 10-8 
(ft Hs. 17 St (on .dr shy suid tiny bsive aelusdly hougld the simdl 
iiuiiidiiy used in 1030-31 at prics's ranging from Ks. 20 to Rs. 27 
a ion tiir tliy. The Titaghur Ptijser Kills (hnnptuiy huRo their 
estinuitcs tor a pidp mill at {’iittsick on bamboo d(*liv<*red at Rs. 17 
a ton air dry. 

39. Sis. species of bamboo have been trwited experimentally at 
’ll hored Research r«s(itui<>, and the snitahility of tlu'se’ six 
species lor tiie msinufiictiiie of paper has 
hiMlod ' ' * t'-oiil'sc liacn es(ahlished. T'iie spssdes .seleets'd for 

‘ ■ treatment have Iseen those of which supplies 

sue Known to lw> ahnnilant and easily aooassible and for which cheap 
w.iSei luul^pul! (ii .1 -uil.dile nnmul'aeturing site is availsdde. The 
distribution oi each ol these species is as follows: — 

nuiiihiisa ammtiniieen (k.^akRtw•ft Chiefly South West and Central India, 

(iiUmi. also found in Burma. 

iiiuiiUti n |M iMiiotelei lux.itlmunj'wni B.vlhut and Jtnniia. 

(•ojilnilesi.udiyiiiu jieijuMi ilc (tnnv.U liiiiuia, SiugWiuiu, Nnga Ifills. 
Mcluiimi'u l«imiiu''oidi H (iiaiiii . Arakan and A‘-‘-niii. 

OendrwatamuH ntvictuH (aaiia) . Tliroiighiml India niul nurnm. 

dohliindra bnmdisii (I'lta) . . . Travancoro, Cooliin and Tinnovelly. 

The psrssibililies of nuuiulaciuriug paper from bamboo were in- 
vs'stigated at the instuiu'e ol the {Government of Burma hettveou 
1900 and 1904 and in 1902 Mr. Raitt began Lis prolonged study of 
the subject, lie attributes the origin of his success to his percep- 
tion that bamboo was a grass and not a wood and that its chimiical 
composition was quite different from that of wood. The chemical 
conipoMitiou of gvsms if> made up of four groups of Hulwlaiiees- - 

C/roup /. — Starch and its products. 

Group Jf. — Pectins in several forms. 

Group ///. — ^TAgnins in several forms. 

Group IV. — Cellulose, 

of digestion is the isolation of the fourth gstoup whioh 
the fibre used in the manufacture of paper. The chief 
|ti|^||,p^oountered in the early days of sqperment was that in 

\ f 
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tlie process o£ digestion tlie fibre became so badly discoloured that 
the cost of bleaching became nnduly high and both digestion and 
bleaching had to be so drastic as to cause considerable loss both of 
quality and character of the fibre. Since the manufacture of bamboo 
pulp has been attempted on a commercial scale another serious 
difficulty has manifested itself in the mechanical treatment of the 
bamboo preliminary to digestion. This mechanical treatment is 
necessary in order to disintegrate the fibre and render it accessible 
to the chemical reagent employed in the process ot digestion. 

40. In the early experiments the mistake was made of treating 
bamboo as a wood, and insufficient attention was devoted to those 
physical features in which it is markedly dissimilar from wood, 

„ . . , . e.g., the facts that it is porous, that it is 

[»] treat^nt!” ”*** resistant to mechanical force in a transverse 

<lirection only, and the existence of nodes. 
Mr. Eaitt perceived that the correct treatment was to crush — ^not to 
chip — hainboo; but the simple methods of crushing which were 
found elective under the laboratory or semi-commercial conditions 
at Debra Dun were obviously not applicable to mill conditions. 
That he was unduly optimistic in announcing that “ the mechanical 
problems presented by the bamboo culm bave ceased to exist ” is 
proved by the variety of the methods now employed by the mills, 
as also by the fact that at Dehra Dun itself experiments are still 
being made with the mechanical treatment of bamboo, the latest 
machine employed being a bone disintegrator. 

41, The India PaP'Sr Ptilp (Company in 1924: told the Tariff 
Board that their crushing plant was imperfect in that it dealt less 

/ ^ mu T j- T> adeqtiatelv with some kinds of bamboo than 
PnS Comtiaiw with others. Their plant now consists of five 

pairs of rolls each with (iifferent surface 
charatil eristics and a entter whmh cuts the bamboo to two-inch 
pieoaa. The capacity of this crusher is approximately 24 tons of 
raw bamboo a day. The Company first tried to secure improved 
results by altering the nature of the surface of the rolls and fitted 
special hard steel sleeves for this purpose. These effected some 
improvement, but not so much as had been anticipated. The next 
attempt was with splintering machines; first one and snbseqnently 
two machines were set tip in series, the bamboo being treated by 
both machines after having been crushed and cut in the crusher and 
before going to the duster. The results so obtained were distinctly 
better than before; but there is still too much unevenness in the 
size of the pieces; the cook has to be adjusted to suit the bigger 
pieces with the result that the treatment is too strong for the 
smaller pieces. To remedy these defects the Company have made a 
series of experiments with three fibre separating machines each 
W'ith a capacity of about 6 ions of raw bamboo a day, which have 
been installed successively since November 1930. The results pro- 
duced by these raaebines which aj)ply a more even pressure have 
been far better than anything previously obtained, especially when 
the bamboo is soaked before it is put through the machine.' They 
hnve effected a marked reduction in cooking time combined with a 
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rednclion iu acid {‘()nbum 2 >liou •without any bacii'hce of the qu^iity 
of the piilp. 

42. The Titaghur I’apei- Millh Company firsst used heavy olnppers 
of tlie type usually employed for -wooil with speeial ai)pliance8 
,, a,. .T, . . intended to eubure a move elYcetive tveat- 

■Milh. ^ *^ ^ ' **^ *"' nieul ol banihoo. The romiuxny found them 

balistaetovy up to a jioini, but regard them 
as only tit to be emjiloyed aa aupplementary to or as a stand-by to 
a ernsliing plant. Kxpevience with, them led to the installation of 
a X ei\- heavy type of crusher with at first three and subsequently four 
setb ol rolln of differeni .surface rharacteristics. After being 
crushed the bamboo is chipped in pieces of about an inch in length; 
it is not dusted. The capacity of the plant is 24 tons of bamboo a 
day. This crusher is not altogether satisfactory and the Comjtany 
have plans ready for an improved one, hut before placing the 
onler for it they are waiting to see how the new crusher ju.st in- 
htalled at RaniganJ comes up to requirements. 


18, It is only recently that tbe Bengal l*a 2 )er Mill Company 
have had anything more than a lightly designed experimental 
,, „ , ,, erusber, with wliieh tbex' lune had great 

difficulty in tteating the material properly 
and e'peeially in (he eom)dei<' disintea'inlion 
ot l!ie nodes. Tiieir now crusher has three pairs of rolls uilh 
(iitfeieut surfu<*e churaeteriatics; the first pair breaks the bamlxoo 
itit(» ideces aboul 21 to inches long; these ])iece8 fall by gravity fo 
the second pair of rolls which are below tbe first pair aiid from the 
soffuul to the third pair they are led by a sniuil meehanical eon- 
vevor, The crusher is designed to open the fibres out and re- 
jxre'.eiits an attempt to combine crushing, cutting and splintering in 
out' jirnee.sH. It is guaranteed to crush 10 tons in 8 hours and when 
it is really working to capacity it is expected to deal with 25 tons 
a day. T^hc banihoo is not dustwl or cleaned but is parsed straight 
from the crusher into the dige.ster. 


44. At Tlajahmundry the crusher has two pairs of rolls — the 
first pair grooved horizontally and the second fluted. It was bought 
Ids Th A Sh p sjxecially for use on bamboo; but it 

Mini crushes the bamboo unevenly, is entirely in- 

effective and is not now used, Tbe muisher 
is intended to feed the bamboo antomaticnlly to a chipper, bni if so 
fed tbe bamboo does not offer effective resistance to the^ c-hipper. 
So at present the crasher is discarded and the bamboo is fen by 
hand direct to the chipper. The chips are then screened and sent 
to tW chip Mu -where they are stored until wanted for the digester. 
The chipper is said to he able to deal with X2 tons of bamboo a day 
in 2 shins of 8 hours each. 



The present position as regards the mechanical treatment of 
may be summarised thus : the IForest Eesearch Institute is 
experimenting with a bone disiniegpitcr : at 
Haihati the bamboo is crushed and out and 
splintered and dusted, hut experiments with’ 


■pfoomm 
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new fibre separating macbiiies are giving iiioie satisfactory lesults: 
at Eankinara tlie bamboo is crusbed and cbipped, but not dusted ; 
they are not satisfied with their machine and have plans ready for 
an impioved one: at llaniganj u new crusher has just been in- 
stalled which crushes and outs and opens out the fibre; it has not 
yet l>een tried out under mill conditions ; at Eajahmundry the 
crusher is ineffective, the bamboo is only chipped and screened. It 
is perfectly clear that although the mechanitai treatment of bamboo 
lias ijuade veiy considerable progress further experimental work is 
neccs'-ary. 

•4b. The next piocess in the treatment of bamboo is digestion, 
which is the chemical process by which the various substances other 

than cellulose aie dissolved. We have 
i-'h^oady seen that these substances consist in 
acid piocess, ixiHiii OT stai'clies, peetin.s and lignins. 

To remove these substances two processes are 
iu use : the India Paper Pulp Company use an acid process similar 
to that employed on coniferous wood; it was a patent process when 
the Board held its enquiry in 1924-25, but is now no longer so, the 
patent having expired nearly two years ago: the other mills use 
caustic soda, some with and some without an admixture of sodium 
sulphide. Though Mr. Raitt has expressed doubts as to the suit- 
ability of the acid process for bamboo we find that the sulphite 
process has been used throughout at Naihati with satisfactory 
results. No undue discolouration is noticed in the paper, and the 
quantity of bleach required is not excessive. Nor does the total 
cost appear high as compared with that attained at the Kankinara 
mill by the alkali process on the same output of bamboo pulp in 
19;iO-:Vl. The India Paper Pulp Company agree with Mr. Eaitt 
that magnesia bisulphite is more satisfactory than calcium bi- 
sulphite, calcium being too acid for bamboo. The boiling is done 
in a digester whi<A now holders tons of dry fibre; if, as they hope, 
they OaA foduc^ thii quantity of acid by 16 per cent, they comd 
increase pro tanto the quantity of fibre treated in one digestion; they 
now iise 14 per cent, of sulphur and 9'2 per cent of magnesite per 
ton of bamboo treated; and the period of boiling has — ^mainly by 
improved mechanical treatment of the bamboo — feen reduced from 
24 hours to an average of 13 hours at a pressure of 76 lbs. The 
average cooking time for the acid process in the TTnited States of 
America and Canada as applied to wood appears to vary from 16 to 
18 ho\irs. Compared with this the average period of cooking at 
Naihati seems satisfactory. They are just constructing an experi- 
mental recovery plant by which they hope, if the plant jproves 
successful, to save 20 to 25 per cent, of their present consumption of 
sulphur. 

47. The alkali process is applied in a variety of ways — ^by the 
‘ overhead ’ method in which the whole of the boiling is done at 

one stage, by the ‘ fractional ’ system, 
{h) The alkali prooesa. patented by Mr. Raitt, and by the 
‘ cascade ’ system employed hy the Tita- 
ghur Paper Mills Company at their Kankinara mill. The essen- 
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tial charactei-istio of the ‘ fi actional ’ sybtem its that it recogniiseb 
both that starches and pectins are more easily soluble than lignin^, 
and that it is the starches and pectins which produce the malig- 
nant dyes which discolour the pulp. Starches are soluble in watei 
and pectins arc soluble in 1 pei cent, caustic soda solution; wliile 
lignins are only soluble in 4 per tent, caustic soda solution at steam 
pressure above 35 lbs. The statclies produce dining digestion a dye 
which stains the pulp, is not wholly washable and is not cntiiely 
dischaiged by a laige excess of bleach. The pectins priuluci' a 
lualign.int non-Mashable unbleuchable and pciinanent d\e on tiie 
pulp and when these dyeing reactions are allowed to lake place, 
the best bleaching results only in a cream white, which is usually 
masked in paper making by tinting with blue and jiink. PudeV 
the Iractional process fiesh liquor ol the strength and at the pres- 
sure necessary to dissolve tlie lignin is applied to the fibre only 
after the starches and pectins have been dissolved in liquor which 
has already been employed to break down lignin in a jirev iou" 
digestion. Thus the weakest liquor is applied to the fibre at the 
fiist stage of digestion, when the more easily soluble substances sm 
removed at low pressure; aiul the fresh liquor is applied only at 
the last stage when the lignins alone remain to he treated ut high 
pressure. By this use of the ‘ <‘ounterfloAV * principle econnmv 
of chemicals and steam is attained, for a high pressure is applied 
only at the stage at which it is needed and the mateiial finally 
breaks down into pulp in a liquor w'hich is not affeeted by the 
degi'aded colour products of the stnrches and pectins. ’ This 
principli' %\as apparently known on the CouHnenl of Kuntpe many 
years ago when it was applied to wood and Mr. Tlaiit has ad.ipted 
it to his fractional system in which, at diffeieut stuces, he applies 
different densities ol^ lit|uor at different pressurr's. The difference 
hefween ibis ‘ fractional ’ systenr and the ' cascade ’ process ein- 
jiloyed at Eankinara is that whereas imder the fractional system it is 
claimed that oertnin substances ,ire eliminated at definite 'slat'cs Miid 
each stage is definitely separated off from the next, the “ cascade ” 
process is a continuous one, carried out in a battery of digesters, the 
counterflow principle being retained, but wdtbout the specific identi- 
fication of the removal of any particular* substance at any particular 
stage. At Knnkinara the digester has a capacity of f! tons and pure 
caustic soda is used; Raniganj gets its best rr 'suits from 12-5 per 
cent, caustic soda and 6-5 per cent, sodiuiti .sulphide, the rapaeitv 
of the digesters l>eing and 2| tons; and at Enjahiirundry ubouf 
7*3 per cent, sodiim sulphide is used to 10’8 per cent, caustic soda 
in a digester with 6 tons rapacity. Where sodium sulphide 
can be used it constitutes a great economy, for the price of 
sodium sulphide is only Ea. 60 a ton ' as conpmred wilh 
Bs. 240 a ton for caustic soda; but the smell wbir*h it 
creates prevents its use in populous areas, at Ksnkinarn, 

unless the mill is working ou a scale sufficient to justify the 
Wtallation of a deodorisinjg plant. Baniganj hasiust begn» to 
tnr tire fractional system; xt is also being tried at iMklahinundin*. 
ill the Msills have a soda recovery plant : that at Eaniganj is the 
most efficient securing a recoveiy of 78 per cent. : the Titagbur 
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Paper Mills Company now secure 51 per cent, as against 38 per 
cent, in 1924-25 ; while at Rajahmundry the plant is ill-designed, 
the evaporalors are inadequate and they only succeed in recovering 
20 per cent, though the incinerator is lajiahle of better outturn. 


48. We now proceed to the subsequent stages oi pulp and paper 
iuanufacture and note biietly the chief inipiovements made in each 

mill. The India Taper Pulp Oompanj’- have 
nn77vZ: attention to the perfection of 

ing. tne ■vvasuiug and stiammg processes and 

eventually — as none of the standard types of 
strainer was entirely suitable — de<‘ided to purchase a centrifugal 
type of separator. This however hy itself was not enough; and a 
large strainer has also been installed as well as a new form of sand 


table. A new straining plant has been installed at Baniganj , suit- 
able for dealing with bamboo. 


49. The India Papei* Pulp Company have reduced their con- 
sumption of bleach from 3'40 cwts. per ton of bleached paper made 
/M T 51 ... 1 .J ill 1924-25 to 2’30 cwts. in 1928-29 and 2’47 


(&) Bleaching, 


cwts. iu 1929-80. There was a further re- 


duction in 1930-31, partly due to the use of ‘ Perchloron ’ instead 
of ordinary bleanhiii^ powder. PerdlblcKron is a comparatively new 
product containing a much higher percentage of available chlorine. 
Bleaching powder contains 36 — 37 per cent, at the time of manufac- 
ture ; but there is considerable loss of strength before it is actually 
used. Perohloron is claimed to contain 76 per cent, available 
chlorine and to he more stable. Consequently a given quantity of 
Perchloron does the same work as a larger quantity of bleaching 
powder and its cost is correspondingly higher. The Titaghur 
Paper Mills Company manufacture their own bleach hy electrolytic 
process at Titaghur for use in that mill and for supply to Eankinara. 
At Baffldgaakj five new bleaching towers have been installed to deal 
with bamboo pulp. The Andhra Paper Mills Company have en- 
countered diflSculties in importing bleaching powder, finding that 
the strength of available chlorine falls from 35 per cent, to 16 per 
cent, and are now using a bleaching solution made from liquid 
chlorine with the addition of a small quantity of bleaching powder. 
They are considering the installation of an electrolytic plant for 
the production of bleach. 


50. The India Paper Pulp Company installed a second Paper 
"Machine in 1927 with beaters of a new type which have contributed 
, , _ . , „ largely to the improvement of their manufac- 

mikinr.^***** tures; and as a result of the experience 

*' gained with them they have ordered a new 

experimental beater embodying the latest improvements. The 
Andhra Paper Mills Company in the year during which they have 
worked the mill have recognised that one df the most serious defi- 
ciencies in their plant was the inadequacy of their heater capacity 
to keep the paper machine supplied ; this they have to some extent 
rectified hy instelling an additional beater. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


"Se* 'JM?' 


5]. The India Paper Pulp Company have installed a new 
Thompson Water Tube Boiler to provide the extra steam required 
. _ lor their additional paper machine. This has 

^ materially reduced their power coats : their 

turbine now woi'ks at two-thirds instead of 
one-third capacity: steam is supplied at a pressure of 230 lbs. 
instead of 140 lbs.; the new boiler being fitted with automatic 
chain grate stokers is suited to the use of slack coal ; combustion is 
more efficient resulting in a lower coal consumption per pound of 
steam ; the automatic stokers have reduced stoking and boiler operat- 
ing costs. The Titaghur Paper Mills Company have installed two 
new Thompson Boilers at Eankinara as well as a 600 K. W. turbo- 
generator. Here too economy has resulted from the changes made 
— especially in the use of slack coal. The Bengal Paper Mill 
Company have also made extensive alteiulions to their Power plant ; 
two Thompson boilers have been installed and an 1,100 Tv. W. ‘^tcain 
turbine and great progress has been made in ilie elect i’iti(‘nti<»n of 
the mill. The reduction in the cousumplion aiul cost of coal result- 
ing from these improvements and addititms to the power plant in 
the mills will be examined in detail in Chapter V. 


52. it will be clear from the foregoing paragraph that all the 
mills have incurred considerable capital expenditure on additions 
Expenditure on iiu- nud_ jmi>rovements to their plant. The total 
provementB connected capital expenditure incurred by each Com* 
with bamboo. pany since 1924-25 is given as under: — 


Es. 

Titaghur Paper Milk Company .... ‘25,66,067 

Bengal Paper Mill Company .... 11,75,492 

India Paper Pulp Company .... 9,48,689 

The Andhra Paper Mills Company at*qtiired the Mill at Rajah- 
mundry for Rs, lakhs and have spent about Rs, 11 lakhs on 
re;i^irs, alterations, and experiments. The Forest Ucseurch insti- 
tute has given the Company an estimate showing that to render the 
mill capable of producing 10 tons of paper a day, which should 
make it a reasonably profitable concern, further expenditure of 
about Rs. 10 or Es. 11 lakhs is necessury. The Tariff Board in 
1925 anticipated that for Rs. 10 lakhs the India Paper l‘ulj) Coni- 
paiiy would be able to instal a second paper mu»‘hiiic and ad*U- 
tional plant for pulp manufacture. Kstiiuatch for the complete 
plant required came to Rs. 13 lakhs and the Company were unable 
to raise more than Rs. 10 lakhs. Accordingly the paper machine 
alone was ordered and the extension of the pulp section wa,s post- 
poned. The CSompany have however spent about Rs. 1| lakhs ot) 
additions to their bamboo pulp plant. Of the capital espenditure 
incurred by the Titaghur Paper Mills OompHuy. Rs. 14‘2t1 lakhs 
represent improvements to the pulp plant and Es. 11‘43 lakhs have 
been spent on paper making plant; and of the Rs. 14‘28 lakhs spent 
on the pulp plant, Es. 6‘83 lakhs expenditure was due to the 
special requirements of bamboo pulp, while plant worth Rs. 2‘50 
lakhs bought for a mill in Burma which did not materialise has 
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also been, used in the manufacture of bamboo pulp. This Company 
also propose to instal neu' digesters and an additional crusher for 
the tieatment of bamboo at an estimated cosfe of about Rs. 3| lakhs. 
The Bengal Paper Mill Company have spent Us. 4‘16 lakhs on 
plant specially designed and installed for the treatment of bamboo 
pulp. Thus the capital expenditure on the development of the 
bamboo pulp indnstiy during the period of protection is ascertained 
to he : — 



Bs. in lakhs. 

Titaghur Paper Mills Company . 

6*8S 

Bengal Paper Mill Company 

416 

India Paper Pulp Company 

1*50 

Andhra Paper Mill's Company 

1-50 


12*99 

Further expenditure contemplated 
Paper Mills Company, 

by the Titaghur 3*50 


16-49 


Thus it will be seen that out of a total capital expenditure of about 
Ba. 47 lakhs nearly Bs. 18 lakhs have ^ready been spent on the 
development of the bamboo pulp industry and a further expenditure 
of Bs. 3^ lakhs is contemplated. 

53. The general improvement which has taken place in the 
quality of paper made % Indian mills is discussed in Chapter V. 

. . , Trade opinion on the quality of bamboo 

paper as expressed by the importers and 
traders in their evidence has been somewhat 
vague. This is probably due to the fact that only small quantities 
of paper tnade entirely or mainly from bamboo have hitherto been 
placed on the market and the trade therefore has not had suffi- 
cient opportunities of judging it. It may however he mentioned 
that the mills which have done most work on bamboo — ^Naihati and 
Bankinara — are enthusiastic about its potentialities and they have 
furnished extracts fi'om the opinions of their Managers testifying to 
the qualities of bamboo paper and its suitability for market require- 
ments. There is also the testimony of the Borest Research Insti- 
tute as to the quality of bamboo paper. At our request the Officer 
in ('barge of the Paper Pulp Section of the Institute has carried out 
a test of the comparative strength of paper made from sabai grass 
and paper made from bamboo. His complete note is reproduced 
in Appendix III. The general result of the test is that while 
bamboo pulp requires 25 per cent, more beating than grass pulp to 
produce paper of comparable quality, the bamboo paper is actually 
stronger than the grass paper. The Institute report that during the 
last six years the possibilities of manufacturing various kinds of 
paper from bamboo have been fully tested both on semi-commercial 
and commercial scales; also that “ bamboo has been accepted bv the 
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ClIAI^TER XV. 


trade as an excellent material for the production of a wide range of 
papeis ”, They also quote the o]>inion ot the Managei of iha Uov* 
ernment l^ross that ** the popor usod h>i painting tfie Auniial 
Report on Forest Research Work in India ten* (which 

consisted oi 100 pei ceid. bamboo hiinisli) “was in cmun way 
satisfuctoiy and gave no trouble whaisot^vei The InstitntV 

further had sampler ol bamboo [Uilp examined b^s ilessis. 1'he 
IlavcTo Tiading <\)iu]Kniy, (nmited; tlieii pnneipafs in (Jennany, 
who lepiescid a \cn imp<»i<ant grou]) <d elu*mi(al nmnuiaclmei*^, 
re]Mute<b atii^r can ring out tests, that the “ bUsudied bamboo pulp 
wuN oi t‘\cellcnt quality and is regarded as a perfe<d substitute ior 
bleached sulphite telluii>se ; also that bamboo pulp repnsents 
a mateiial at least e<|ually good to ‘^nlphii*^ <‘(dlul<Kse in dyemg and 
in pa]HU‘ making 

o4. The comdusion to which w(* aie led by a (‘(Uisideraiion <d th+ 
eir<*miHtiuu*es narrated in this ('hapter ih that eoi^itlerable proiircNn 
has been made in the iuqiroveinent and development ot bamboo 

Future dovriopmenls. not l)con so i.iN 

mediate or so rapid a« wrh anticii^aicd '.iv 
years ago, we believe that firm and solid foundations have lieen laid 
for the industry- The confidence of the industry in the future of 
bumlioo is shown by the nnangeineuts now being ninde for Initber 
development. Both the Titaghui Hapei- Mills (Sunpuny and the 
Indid Paper Pulp Corapany have planned to iucreaw the pulp 
capacity of their mills to soinething nearer the capacity of their 
paper machines than it is at present; at Naihati the intention is to 
use annually 15,000 tons of raw batnbot) instead of 4,4fl6 tons used 
in 1830-31, and to increase the tonnage of pulp manuftictured tr<on 
1,866 tons to approximately 6,0W tons a year. Similarly at Kanki- 
nara work is actnally being carried out which will increase the pulp 
capacity of the mill from 1,000 to 7,000 tons a year. Tlie Bengal 
Paper Mill {\>ni]Kiuy arc ju>t coniphdinir itirangeineids tor the 
manufacture of 000 tons ot b.ainhoo pulp a nionth at the mill .)t 
Eaniganj, and if adequate financial backing were torthcomiug it 
is probable that a similar development migbl take plm-e at Bajah- 
mundry. But besides these developments at the mills which are 
already at work, there are much larger Hohemes iti j>repui'aiio!i. 
The Titaghnr Paper Mills Tompany have nearly complcied their 
plajis for a mill at Cnttaek calculated to produce lO.Otd) tons «(f 
pulp a year. The British Bcvelopmeut Trust, uho lutld the licciiHe 
to extract bamhoct from part of the Arakun Division of Bnrnin, 
contemplate the construction of a mill equip])ed for the prodnetion 
of 40,000 tons of pulp a year. The siqrplies of bamboo reported iu 
be available in the Tavoy area are only very little less tlian the 
supplies in Arakan ; and we have heen informed hv the Government 
of Burma that the firm which holds the licem’se for extracting 
bamboo in this area, Messrs. Rowland Ady and Company, have 
spent a considerable amount of money on acquiring the conoessioa 
and on preliminavy enquiries; it is at least possible that a second 
40,600 ton pulp mill may before long be started in Burma. Another 
contemplated development which has been brought to our notice 
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i& a proposal io establish a pulp and paper mill in the Adilabad 
District oi His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. Preli- 
minary investigations have not yet been completed. His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam's Goveimneat aie considering the question of 
buhinitting the sehenic to expeii s(n*utiny and it must theiefoie he 
looked uj)on as still imnjnixire, but it has been placed before us in 
sufficient detail to give us some indication of its prospects. The 
proposal is to constiuct a mill capable of making 5,000 tons of 
papei a u\n . Within 14 miles of the site selected for the mill are 
T)l<K‘l\h oi l>am])oo torest xAhich have been surveyed in considerable 
detail. It is estimated that these blocks worked on a fl-j-ear rota- 
tion will give an annual yield of about 25,000 tons of green bamboo, 
which should be ([uite enough to assure the mill an annual supply 
ot 12,500 Ions, even if a 8-year lotation pioves to be too short. The 
e<mt ot extiaction and transport to the mill is estimated at about 
Hs. Ki a ton or Rs. 28 inclxiding royalty as proposed by the Eoiest 
Department, This once <*om pares not unfavourably with the pi ices 
at nhi(di <nher mills are getting their vsupplies, No difficulty is 
antici]>ated in obtaining udeqxiate supplies of good water. Coal Vill 
be obtained either Irom the Kingaieni Collieries Company’s 
Bellampalli Mines or from the Bellarshah Collieries in the Central 
Provinces, both of which are within easy reach; at present prices 
and freight rates the price of coal at the mill site would be Bs. 6-0 
or Rs. 7-4 a ton. Both in the availability of adequate supplies of 
bamboo and in the proximity of coalfields the scheme starts with 
great advantages ; and there is every reason to expect that when it is 
completed, provided sufficient inducement is offered to financial 
interests, it will show a reasonable prospect of success. These signs 
of grovinsT confidence in the future of bamboo pulp strengthen our 
conviction that the result of the work of the last six years has been 
the establishment of the industry on firm foundations. 



CHAPTEB V. 


Tiie Costs of Production in 1924-25 and in 1930-ai. 


[ii iln* Boai’d umtined tiu' PMiiuinulum of the oi 
|»i<»dai< ti<»h ?() ilt<‘ fiffnres subinBU'd by the Titaghnr Paper Mille 
„ , , ('ouipuny, the India Baper Pulp Conapaiiy 

Bengal l»uper Mill Coinpnny. The 
works eosis of the Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills (joinjhuty at Inu'kuow were too high to be typical; and the 
Ih'fcan Paper Mills Ctmipany had not supplied any coat figure^ 
iDoieieeenI than Oii this ooeasion we shall aaain eoiiune 


our exiimiiuition to the evidence tendered by the sume three tum- 
piUiies who prodnee nearlv >‘15,000 ions onf'of the 40,000 toil'- o£ 
p.iper inanufaetured in tfie eountry and who are tho principal 
eompanies whiidi have attempted to develop the bamboi* pulp 
industry. T'he costa at the Lucknow Mills are still much higher 
than at the other grass mills; the Deccan Paper Mills Company 
lune in this enquiry supiilied cost figures I'm* the past six yeais, 
blit the indigenoui imiteiiuls whieb are used in their mills an* 
waste paper and rags, and the cost of manufacturing paper fiom 
these materials is hardly relevant to an enquiry into the develop- 
ment of the bamboo jmlp industry. The Andhra Paper IMills 
t'ompuny at llajahmundry ha%e been working their mill on a 
smalt auad uneconomical scale for a little more than a year aad 
they have been unable to supply us with information regarding 
their costs. 


50. We have ab-eady shown that each of the llu'ee Bengal com- 
panies has succeeded since 1924-25 in effecting a very considerable 

reduction in their works costa. The follow- 


Rednotioa in ooste 

affecte<l by tise of import- 
ed vtcod pulp. 


ing statement compares the costs in 1924-25 
with those of 1930-31. The costs are average 
costs for ail kinds of paper: — 


Tw.k XXVT. 



Costs 
mill In 
1924-25. 

Costs far 
mill in 
103041. 

Porteidage 
of difference 
between 
cole. 2 and 8. 


2 

a 

4 

Titaghitr Paper Mills 




(‘ompany 

43Va€ 

86(1*07 

10-5 

Paper Mill 




('’ompany 

463-84 

8ri0*83 

24-4 

India Paper Pulp 




Company 

468^68 

830^65 

270 


< W ) 
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Before proceeding to a detailed examination of tTiese figures we 
must observe that this substantial reduction in costs is due not 
only to a fall in the prices of materials and coal and to greater 
efficiency of •working but also to the use of imported "wood pulp. 
All the Companies have used larger quantities of this pulp : — 


Table XXVII. 



Quantity of 
wood pulp 
used. 

Quantity of 
dnislied paper 
represented 
by tonnage 
of wood 
pulp. 

Pioportion of 
total output of 
finished paper 
represent^ 
by tonnage 
of wood 
pulp. 


1924-25 ' 
Tons. ‘ 

i 

1930-31 

Tons. 

1924-25 

Tons. 

1930-31 

Tons. 

1924-25 ! 1930-31 
per cent.|per cent. 

1 

Titaghur Paper Mills Com- 
pany. 

i 

6,725 

10,026 

6,716 

8.622 

36-7 44*2 

Bengal Paper Mill Company 

2,028 

i 5,673 

1,725 

4,801 

27-2 52-1 

India Paper Pulp Company . 

622 

4.636 

635 

8,901 

21-0 88 0 


In this period the average price of imported pulp as has been 
shown in Chapter II has fallen by 18^ per cent. It is evident 
that the increased use and the fall in the price of wood pulp must 
vitiate any comparison of the works costs of finished paper as 
between 1924-25 and 1930-31. In order to eliminate as far as 
possible the influence on costs of the use of wood pulp, it is neces- 
sary to consider separately the cost of manufacturing pulp and 
the cost of converting pulp into paper. The effect of the increased 
use of wood pulp in extending the output of paper and conse- 
quently reducing the cost of converting ptdp into paper will still 
remain. This is a factor however which will be useful in indicat- 
ing 'the eKtent to whioh production on full capacity in the paper 
section of the mills has enabled them to reduce costs. We also 
propose to indicate in the course of the discussion how far any 
reduction in cost is merely due to the fall in the price of coal 
and other materials and how far there has been general improve- 
WlSBtt in the efficiency of the mills. 


67. But before beginning to examine these figures in deteil we 
wish to emphasise the fact that the object of this comparison is 

to ascertain the improvement in the effi- 
Difficulty of Mmjparing of f]!© -working of the mills, and not 

cos 8 0 1 eren ini s. compare the costs of one mill with those 

of another. It is indeed impossible to institute any useful com- 
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parisou between one mill and aiioflier !<>r a vai‘ii*i\ oi mnons. In 
the first place there is a great diiterence in llu* |>ropor< ion in which 
the primary maleriuK are ustal. In the proportion rd 

paper inade In each Company lepresenting^ each ol the primury 
materials used was as follows: — 


T.\«Lh XXVlll. 



Titaghur 
Paiiop 
Mills Co. 

iJougal 

Pa per 
Mill Ctn 

lutlia Pape 
Pulp (V». 

Grass 

28%> 

31-6 


Buiuhoo 

O’O 

*2 


Othor imligijnous fibres 

. s-r 


2*1 

liniMirted pulp 

U*2 

52*1 

030 

Total 

01*0 

92*7 

05*7 


The balance is the jtroporlion which represents loading and 
sizing niateriiils. In ilie secotn! })lace. Iheie is great variation in 
the costs of these materials. For example, in UKlO-dl the average 
cost of grass to the Titaghur Paper Mills Company was lie. 4&-()-S 
a ton and in 1930 the Bengal Paper Mill Company }»aid an average 
price of Ks. The tost of bamboo in 1930-.1l to the Titaghw 

Ihiper Mills Company was Its. 38 a ton air dry for supplies from 
Angnl or Rs. 32 a ton air dry toi local sujyplies, while the India 
Paper Pulp Company jtaid a liaction h‘hs limn Rs. 44 a ion bone 
dry or Rs. 39-10 air dry for their supplies for the years 1939-30 
and 1930-31, and the Bengal Paper Mill Company got their small 
quantity at a eost of Rs. 33 to Rs. 34 ton air dry frotn their 
own concessions or Rs. 34-5 air dry deliveT<‘d at the mill by oon- 
tractors. The.sc figures represent largely differetices in local condi- 
tions w’bich render useful comparison befwe(‘n ilic mills ditlicuH. 
Moreover, eaeb mill lias its own pt'culiar pioccsscs ol manufacture. 
In our Cluiptei on the development of bamboo as a paper making 
material we have described Ibe difterent methods of meohaniOM 
treatment and digestion adopted in the niamitiu'ture of bamboo 
pulp. And as regards the grass mills, niiv eoinparison between 
the Bengal Paper Mill Company’s mill at Raniganj and (he Tiia- 
ghur Paper Mills Company’s No, 1 mill is vitiated by the fact 
that whereas the Bengal Paper Mill ('ompany import all tlieir 
oaustic soda and bleaching powder, the ’Titaghur Paper Milli 
GmnpaBy have at their No. 1 mill an eleotrolytio plant wliicb pro- 
diue44 »« the bleach they use at both their mills and all the soda 
they twe at Titaghur. ' Again, there is a marked differeae* hi 
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tke classes and qualities of paper manufactured by the three com- 
panies, as illustrated in the following statement : — 


Table XXIX. 


Olasses of paper* 


Cream Laids and Woves . 
White Printings , 
Unbleached and Badami 
Wrappers 

Others . , . . 


Proportion of total tonnage 
manufactured by 


Titaghur 
Paper 
Mills Co. 

Bengal 
Paper 
MiU Co. 

India Paper 
Pulp Co, 

21-80 

11*34 

41-76 

.42-08 

39-83 

45-36 

22*37 

21-26 

7-89 

— 

18-13 

2-68 

13*75 

9-44 

2 42 


N*B . — The figx;ires for the Titaghnr Paper Mills Company are the actual 
proportions for the year 1930-31; for the India Paper Pulp Company they 
are the proportions of the total output for the years 1924-26 to 1930-31 ; and 
for the Bengal Paper Mill Company they are the average percentages for 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

We are informed by tbe Bengal Paper Mill Com;^any that tbe 
term ^ ITnbleaclied ^ or Semi-bleached as applied to paper 
manufactured to the order of dovernment is really a misnomer, 
for the paper is first fully bleached and then coloured to the shade 
required. The India Paper Pulp Company state that for semi- 
bleached paper they use only 33 per cent, of the bleach which 
they use on white printings. In a mill like that at Baniganj, 
where a considerable proportion of the output is represented by 
wrappers, it is possible to use the waste and dirty material which 
would otherwise have to be thrown away. And it is clear that 
the quality and class of the P^^p^r manufactured must affect the 
consumption of bleach and China clay and also the consumption 
of power in beating and calendering; we find, for example, that 
the India Paper Pxilp Company use on the average 2*47 owts. of 
bleach per ton of finished paper, while the average consumption 
of bleach by the Bengal Paper Mill Oompanjr is only 2*06 cwts. ; 
and the average consumption of China clay is 1*64 ewt* per ton 
at Naihati as against 2*58 owts. of Indian China clay at Eaniganj. 
It is clear therefore that no useful comparison can be made between 
the works costs of the different companies. 

68. In our examination of the cost statements of the three 
Companies we notice first that the separation of the cost of the 

manufacture of pulp from the cost of con- 
Separation of pulp costs vertinff pulp into paper has involved the 
and paper costs. allocation of certain charges. At the 

Titaghur and Baniganj Mills all costs are charged directly, except 
on cost charges which represent a share of the management 
and other overheads and it is only these on cost charges which 
constitute less than 2 per cent, of the total costs, that have to be 
allocated between pulp and paper; but at Naihati all charges 
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except the cost of inateriala have l)eeu .illoeatcd. We have examined 
the manner in which the allocation of ihc costs of coal, lahonr, 
stores, snpervision and miscellaneous churfjfcs luwe lu'cn 
made and are satisfied that it may be accepted as a lair representa- 
tion ol the actual <‘osts. b>5 tons (»f coal onl of an a\erajje monthly 
consnmption of 1,282 tons are taken as used on pulp pre]«n‘ation 
oi which 98 tons are ailoeated to poner and l{fi2 tons to eookinp;; 
the <ost oi hoilei coolies is distributed in the same proportion. 
In 1024-25 all the nages charj^ed to bamboo ci Usher, acid pl.nit. 
diffe&ters and blow pit and nashinjE; plant wen* chargeable to pulp; 
in 1080-81 half the charges for the washing ])lani are <lebited to 
paper having regard to the ]>u)porlion ol iinporitMl p«lp tisod. 'I’iie 
charges for carrying coolies are distrilnited equally between pul|> 
and paper. The cost of slores is dislribuietl in the same mainter 
as the lubottr charges. Hti}>ervision charges in 1024-25 were distri- 
buted equally belwcen pni]> and paper; in 1080-81 one-thiid ot 
the Manager’s salary and one-lifili of Ihe Kngineer’s is charged 
to pulp; of the miscellaneous charges otie-tlnrd in 1021-28 and 
one-fifth in 1080-81 are charged to pulp, the dilTerems' in ihe pio- 

P ortion being due to the installation of a second paper ina«-hine 
'he method of allocation boing taore or less the same in Ixttli 
years the costs may be regarded as comparable. 

r»f). The India Paper Pulp Company li.ixe given us theit tost- 
for the manufacture ot Itamboo pulp iii 1924-28 and 15)80-81. So 
„ ^ , , bamboo pulp was made bv the other Com- 

facUiro '^'**** «n»n«- panjps in 1924-25 and in tliiur <‘ase we exa- 
mine only the cosf of the manufacture of 
grass pulp. The India Paper Pulp {’otnpany's figures iire:- 


Tiimr XXX. 

Woikn «(i«t <»f mnnofAuturr of 
one ton of dry bemboo pnlp m 

1024.25 193041. 


Bamboo 


Its. 

324-88 

Rs. 

100 

Sulphur 


26-90 

.8)-0J 

MaKneait© 


24-8 1 

23-26 

Coal 


28-97 

17-87 

Wages 


2862 

28'5i 

Stores 


11-9.8 

14*18 

Suporrisioa 


7-22 

4-30 

MiacellaneouB 


8-82 

4 86 


Total 

2482-74 

218*80 

or for^ commomal air dry pulp 
coufcaimug 10 per oeut, moisture . 

227-47 

19e*8B 
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The Titaglinr Paper Mills Company’s figures are: — 


QvdSi> 

Chemicals 

Labour 

Ste.Mii and Povci 
Other conversion charges 
Ok cost charges 


Works cost of manufacture of 
one ton of diy grass pulp in 


1924-25. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

146*25 

127-10 

33*51 

28-44 

18*89 

13-99 

29-77 

20*33 

7*38 

12-13 

2*67 

2*27 

238*37 

20426 

214-53* 

183-84 


Total 

or for ^ commercial air dry pulp 
containing 10 per cent, moisture . 


The Bengal Paper Mill Company have given their costs in a 
different form and for bleached pulp. Since bleaching is more 
usually treated as an item in the process of paper manufacture 
(and as ■the Bengal Paper Mill Company have given us their costs 
of converting vnhleached pulp into paper) we have excluded from 
their statement of the cost of pulp the cost of bleaching powder. 
We have not been able to separate the cost of steam or electric 
power used in bleaching; but this figure, being only a fraction 
of S/R. 4475 (the total cost per ton of electrical and steam power 
used for boiling, bleaching and straining), is negligible and its 
inclusion in the cost of pulp manufacture cannot materially affect 
the figures. 

Table XXXI. 


Works cost per ton of pulp 
made grass in 



1924. 

1930. 


Es. 

R.S. 

Cost of one ton of grass . 

63-89 

62*73 

Cost of boiling — „ 

Chemicals 

37-61 

17*63 

Laboxir 

6-19 

5*11 

Steam 

4-13 

1-51 

Establishment costs 

2*06 

2-60 

Total 

112-88 

79-68 

At yield of 40 per cent, in 1924 and 

46 per cent, in 1930 the cost of 
preparing a ton of grass pulp bone 

drv is 

282-21 

173-22 

Add cost of electrical and steam 

power 

8-26 

1-19 

Total 

286-47 

174*41 

or for air dry pulp with 10 per cent. 

moisture . . - . . 

256*93 

156-97 


* For reasons given in Chapter IV para. S7, this figure is substituted for 
the figure Ea. 216*70 given by the Titaghur Paper Mills Company. 
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The reduction in the case of Naihati is 13‘o per cent., in the 
case of Titaghur 14‘3 per cent, and in the case of Sanigaiij 
38‘9 per cent. 

60. An examination of the worlcs co.sts of converting pulp into 
paper brings to light variations in the methods by which the mills 
„ ^ , have piepared their statements. The India 

^ Paper Pulp Company tsjke into account as 
patt of the co.st of conversion the value of 
the fibre lost in bleaching and on the paper machine. The other 
mills do not include thi.s los.s as part of the cost of conversion. 
We think that the loss of fibre at the different stages of manu- 
facture will more ap])iopriaiely be di8<!UvSsed lyhen we come to con- 
sider the yield of finished paper which the mills obtain from their 
fibres. The Bengal Pa]>er Mill Oompany include in the (‘ost of 
conversion from ])nlp to paper the value of the (’hina clay used as 
loading, as indeed is iiecessaiy if the cost is to lx* staled per ion 
of finisiied paper. We are of the opinion that this method is 
misleading f(jr the purpose of estimating costs; ritina clay adds 
to the weight of the finished paper an<l so reduces its cost per ton ; 
and we think it more correct to show the cost of converting pulp 
into pa])€r which contains no loading and to state the cost per 
ton of niildcached pulp. We have accordingly c.Kcluded Ixitli tliese 
figures fi’om the cost.s statements which follou ; — 


T\imE XXXTT. 

1. Statement showing the east of oonverting a ton of air <hu un- 
bleached p»lp into finished paper hu the Titatjhur Paper 
Mills Company. 



1924-25 

1930..31 


Ra. 

Rb. 





38-29 

2i'7a 

Other ohomicah 

!4-87 

13 62 

Labour * . . . 

2s-.tl 

23 46 

Powor and fuol 

40-()4 

18-79 

Hopair«i , . » . 

23-6l> 

31-43 

Stip^rvision . , . * 

6-«2 

9-05 

Packlttfij and , 

lfl-21 

21-3fi 

Total 

16S-05 

129-44 
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2 . 


Statement showing the cost of making a ton of finished pa'per 
from air dry unbleached pulp by the Bengal Paver Mill 
Company. 


Cost of-^ 

1924-25 

Es. 

1930-81 

Es. 

Bleach 

26*77 

8*99 

Other chemicals 

18*42 

11*66 

liuboiir 

71*o9 

45*05 

Power and fuel 

54*56 

13*48 

Repairs .... 

15*71 

26-89 

Biipcr\isian . • . . 

12*10 

10*12 

Pnckui" and mhcellancous • 

12*56 

16*80 

Total 

240 71 

132*99 


3. State mini showing the cost of conrerting a ton of air dry un- 
bleached pulp into finished paper by the India Paper Pulp, 
Company. 




1924-25 

1930-31 



Es. 

Bs. 

Cost ot 




Bleacfx 

. . 

28*35 

14*25 

Other chcmualai . 

, , 

15*46 

12*69 

Laboui 

. 

30*61 

24*94 

Power and fuel 

♦ • 

26*82 

9*40 

Eepairs . 

. 

2520 

22*74 

Supervision 

• • 

15*89 

7*23 

Packing and miscollaneous 

29*37 

20*68 


Total 

171-20 

111-88 


if.Ji . — statement supplied by the India Paper Pulp Company gives 
the costs as Es. 190'21 and Es. 124'30 per ton of bone dry pulp. To show 
the cost per ton of air dry pulp their figures have been reduced by 10 
per cent. 

It will be noticed tliat while the Titaghur and Naihati Mills giye' 
their cost of conversion per ton of unbleached pnlp> the Bengal 
!Pal»6r Mill Company give their cost per ton of finished paper. 
The cost of conversion per ton of unbleached pulp at Baniganj is 
estimated by the Company as Es. 230’15 in 1924-w and Es. 129‘02 
in 1930-31. But these figures include the cost of China clay used 
in loading; this cost represents 6'60 per cent, of the total conversion 
ooste iu 1924-26 and 6*81 per cent, in 1930-31. Making a wrre- 
sponding rewwtioo frbm the costs as given by the mill, we arrive at 
1^. 214*96 as the cost in 19!^25 of converting a ton of unbleached 
pulp into finished paper without loading and Es. 120*88 as the 
corresponding cost in 1980-31. 

.50b,e costs have been reduced at Kaihati by 34*6 per cent., at 
Titaghijfef 28‘0 per cent, and at Eaniganj by 48*^ per cent. 

D 2 
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61, We now proceed to exunune the principal factora wMclt 
have contributed to this substantial reduction in the I’ost both of 

manufacturing pulp and of converting pulp 
Effect on costs of in- paper. The pduction is in some 

creased output of paper* measure dtie to ilie fact iluU all lhr(H^ mills 

aro now working nearly lo full capacity. 
So far as pulp is concerned the Titagbur Paper Mills Company 
made about 1,100 tons more in 1030-31 than in 1024-25; but the 
other two Companies eacb made a little less. 


Tabee XXXITl. 

Quantity of jnilp luannfaotuied. 



1024-2r». 

laiEO 31. 


Tom. 


Pupor llillh Co. . 

7,035 

8,761 

Bengal Paper Mill Oo, 

3,912 

3,743 

India Paper Pulp Co. 

2,036 

1,005 


In the case of pulp manufacture therefore increase of output can 
have bad little or no influcnct* on costs. Hut the tigurcs of paper 
manufactured U‘^ea1 a ^Ply ditfercni state ui thing-: 


Ttnr.E XXXTT. 




Qu.uii 4»f pajH r niatifi. 





Tiinglnir Paper [Mills 

Bengal Paper Mill Co. 

India Paper Pulp 

* 

Tims, 

2,5 15 

19, m 
UJIH 
0,1 3H 


If we assume that the fall in prices of maleriuls and the greater 
efficiency of equipment and working apply equally to the ptup and 
paper sections of the mills, we may fairly ascribe tbe foot that 
there has been a greater full in the cost of paper nuiniifacture than 
in the cost of pulp manufacture to th«> incrcus<‘ in the output of 
paper. This assumption is confinnerl by u compari-on of the 
following figures; — 


Tabee XXXV. 


P«ioentsge of docreaso 
batweon 1984-20 and 
1930-31 of oost of 
waanfaafcnre of 


PoToentsge inorMM 
of 0 itput of Mtmr. 
1924-8$ and 19804t. 


Titaghur Paper Mills Co. 
Bengal Paper Mill Oo. 
India Paper Pulp Oo. 


Palp. 

Paper. 


14*8 

23-0 


88‘9 

488 

46-2 

is-$ 

84'6 

1431 
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TLe greatest difference in the matter of reduction of cost between 
pulp and paper has occurred at Naihati, where the increase in the 
output of paper has been greatest. 


62, Of the primary materials, the fall in the price of bamboo 
has been noti-ced in discussing in the previous Chapter the cost of 


Fall in the cost of pri- 
mary materials. 


extracting bamboo. The Naihati bamboo 
cost Es. 54;-72 a ton at tbe mill in 1924-26 ; 
for 1930-31 tbe cost is taken as Rs. 44 a ton. 


ti fraction above tbe average cost of tbe two years 1929-30 and 
1930-31. Tbe fall in price is to be attributed to growing familia- 
rity with bamboo as a paper making material, to tbe employment 
of contractors as opposed to departmental working and io some 
extent to competition among tbe contractors. As regards grass tbe 
Tariff Board in 1926 formed tbe opinion that tbe mills would prob- 
ably never be able “ to collect tbe quantity of grass they require 
for less than Rs. 50 a ton on tbe average Tbe Titagbur Paper 
Mills Company iised in 1930-31 about 2,000 tons less grass than in 
1924-25 and there has been a fall in consumption of 1,200 tons 
by tbe Bengal Paper Mill Company in tbe same period. In 
1924-25 tbe Titagbur Paper Mills Company paid on tbe average 
Rs. 63-14 a ton for tbeir grass from all sources; and in 1930-31 tne 
corresponding price bad fallen to Rs. 49-6-3 a ton. Tbe average 
price paid by tbe Bengal Paper Mill Company was Rs. 65-3 a ton 
in 1924 and Rs. o2-12-0 in 1930; but tbeir average cost for tbe 
current year is 2 annas 10 pies a maund lower than in 1930, which 
means a saving of aiearly Rs. 5 a ton. Tbns both these Companies 
have succeeded in getting their grass at a price below tbe Rs. 50 a 
ton which tbe Tariff Board in 1925 considered tbe lowest price 
attainable. Both Companies attribute tbe fall in price to tbe fact 
that they have — Titagbur completely and Raniganj partly — goi 
their supplies from contractors instead of bjr departmental work- 
ing. The Titagbur Paper Mills Company think that tbe develop- 
ment of the Bamboo Pulp industry may'have influenced the con- 
tractors to quote lowei' rates. Tbe Bengal Paper Mill Company 
have reduced very s\ibstantially the cost of grass from tbe two areas 
which they still work depavtmen tally; the cost of grass from 
Ramnagar has come down from Rs. 60-14-0 a ton in 1924-26 to 
Rs. 49-11-0 a ton in 1930-31 ; while that from Cbota Nagpur which 


cost Rs. 68-6-0 a ton in 1924-25 cost only Rs. 44-14-0 in 1930-31, 
They have 1‘educed tbeir transport and extraction charges and by 
better packing they get more grass into a wagon and so save on 
freight and besides these economies in working there has also 
been a reduction in railway freights which has given a further 
saving. Por exarntde there has been a fall in transport charges 
from Ramnagar of Rs. 2-13-6 a ton; of this Rs. 1-16-6 a ton repM- 
sents reduced freight and 14 annas a ton better packing. The 
reduction in tbe price of grass — 22-7 per cent, in the case of tbe 
Titagbur Paper Mills Company and 19'3 per cent, in tbe case of 
til# Bengal Paper Mill Company — ^bas been mainly brought about 
tnor^ efficient working on the part of tbe Companies themselves 
and of tbeir oonlraotors. 
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63. The auxiliary material used in the manufacture of pulp 
vary with the process adopted for the manufaelure. Che India 
. Paper Pulp Company who Uhe the acid pro- 

Ausiliary Materials. digehiion of hainlwio ufiO princi- 

pally aulphur and niagneaite. In 19^4-25 the consuuiption of Sjtil- 
phu?- was 5-08 cwts. per ton of pulp and the price was lls. r>-3{)8 a 
cwl. In 1930-31 the quantity of sulphur consumed was approxi- 
mately 14 per cent, of the weitrlit of the hanihoo treated or for the 
2'273 tons of bamboo required for a ton of dry pnlp, t5-3(i cwts; 
hut the ])riee had fallen to Rs. 4-14-0 a cwt. The imu’cased con- 
sumption of sulphur was due to an attempt to do away with had 
cooks. .'rh(« luili finds it cheaper to Ti-<e more sulplnir ilmii to spoil 
the ajipeaiance of the paper. Belter mechanical treatment of the 
bamboo will lead to a reduclion in the c<insumpti(m of sulphur; a 
saving of at least 31) per cent, is anticipated, 20 pi>r cent, hy better 
recorory and 15 per cent, hy belter erushing of the hamhoo. The 
consrmiption of magnesite in 1924-25 w.is (-HO ewts. per ton of dry 
pulp produced and the price Rs, 5'75 per ewt. In 1930-31 tlie 
consumption had fallen slightly to 4'18 (‘wls. and tin* price to 
Es. 5-58. 


64. We now turn to the mateiiuls used in the manul'aelure of 
grass pulp at Titughur and Raniganj. Both Companies iis(* the 
Q j „ soda process; hut uhenMi.s the Titughur 

o a ecovery. Paper Mills f'ompany manufacture the soda 

they use in their grass mill, the Bengal Paper Mill rompuiiy buy 
their requirements. The eo,st oi tiie chemicals usi'd in the manu- 
facture of ptilp has fallen by 15 per cent, at Titughur and hy 53 
per cent, at Raniganj. While this reduction in cost is in part due 
to the fall in the price of the niaterinls, it represents in part 
improvement in the working' of the soda recovery plant at Mth 
mills and the greater saving at Raniganj retiecis the nmre efficient 
working of the recovery plant at that hiill. 'I'lie 3'iinglnir Paper 
Hills Company have increased the percentage of soda recovered 
from 38 to 51; while the increase at Raniganj has been from 49 to 
78. This last figure approai'hes within rcasojinhle distance of the 
Qornial Europisui figure of 84 or 85 in Esparto wills. Binoti tile 
srtfjfli grass used in the Indian mills retains the soda instead of 
releasing it like esparto grass, it is unlikely that the Imlian mills 
wtill reach the Eur«])enu per<-en1age nt reeoverj’. Hut the Bengal 
Paper Mill Company think that better results might i»c uht.iitied 
by cutting their .yihui gra.ss into shorter lengths. Even i» things 
are, to have attained a 78 per cent, recovery murks a very great 
inorease of efficiency on the part of the Eani'gattj mill. Tlie Titn- 
ghur mill has improved its recovery to a lesser degree; hut it is 
still much below what it ought to be. The Couqtany explain that 
with the same digesters and recovery plant at their I^o. I mill they 
oatoked in 1930-31 54*63 per cent, more grass than in 1934-^. 'lite 
extra quantity of grass cooked resulted in fhe proflnohioft of gkeatelr 
q^ntities of blank liqttor to be treated in thn itemvtff plant ; and 
taej' claiin that to have treated this inoreasaid quantity and at the 
Kame ti^me to have improved their iwoentaqpe of Recovery from ^ 
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to 61 is deserving of credit. The fact is that the Company have 
deferred carrying out badly needed extensions of their digesting 
and recovery plant at No. 1 mill until definite conclusions can be 
drawn from the work on bamboo at their No. 2 mill as to the most 
suitable size and type of digester. 


G5. The large reduction in the costs under the head “ Power 
and Fuel ” represents partly a fall in the price of coal, partly the 
Power and Fuel. substitrrtion for better coal of coal of an 
interior quality, and partly increased 
efficiency of the power plants at the mills resulting in a lower con- 
sumption of coal. The reduction in the cost of coal used in the 
manufacture of pulp amounts to 35 '6 per cent, at Naihati, 31 '7 
per cent, at Titaghur and 67’ 1 per cent, at Rani^anj. The reduc- 
tions in the cost of coal used in converting pulp into paper amount 
to 64*9 per cent, by the India Paper Pulp Company, 63‘1 per cent, 
by the Titaghur Paper Mills Company and 75 '3 per cent, by the 
Bengal Paper Mill Company. It was of Raniganj that the Tariff 
Board in 1925 said that the coal consumption was altogether exces- 
sive, due both to inefficient working and to out-of-date equipment 
and the greater saving in the costs under this head at Eaniganj 
represents special measures taken to cure the defects noticed in 


1925. In discussing the progress of the manufacture of bamboo 
pulp we have noticed the measures taken to improve the efficiency 
of the power plant ai Naihati and ai the Titaghur Paper Mills 
Company's No. II mill at “Eankinara. At the Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company’s No. I mill the boilers have been adapted to the 
consumption of cheaper grades of coal; a new and larger turbo- 
electric unit has been installed, making it necessary to laise the 
woi'king steam pi’essure from 150 to 200 lbs. per square inch and to 
increase the temperature of the steam fiuperheat from 150®P to 
250®P ; the original superheater units were replaced by units of 
larger capacity and a complete steam reducing and desuperheating 
equipment has also been installecTso that steam of the proper tem- 
perature and pressure can, when necessary, be supplied to one of 
the old 1,500 Lw. turbo alternator«i, as well as to the engines driv- 
ing the paper making machines and to the digester department. 
This has involved expenditure of Es. 2'10 lakhs. At Rani- 
ganj the Bengal Paper Mill Company have installed two new 
water tuba boilers and renewed the whole of their steam ranges 


with steel piping, new valves, and special high pressup steam 
traps. They have also installed an 1,100 k.w, steam turbine com- 
plete with all necessary accessories and have made considerable 
progress with the electrification of the mill. The economies pro- 
duced by these improvements of the power plant consist partly in 
a lower consumption of coal and partly in the substitution of 
inferior for better grades of coal. On the whole process of pulp 
and paper manufacture the Titaghur Paper Mills Company show 
a reduction of consximption from 5‘50 tons in 1924-25 to 4-16 tons 
per ton of paper made; the India P^per Pulp Company show a 
&^{u0t|on from 4*96 to 249 tons per ton of paper and the Bengal 
Paper Mill Company a reduction from 7*04 tons in 1925 to 4*3 
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tons in 1930 and 3-7 lon> in 1931. But, w;(* lisw already 
pointed out, these (‘oniparisoiih are vitiated liy the inn eased use by 
all the {'ompanies of imported pul}* and ne have therefore been at 
pains 1o ascertain from tlie Oompunies their consumption oC coal 
in the niauufactuvo of pulp aiul in the eonversioii of pulp to paper 
separately. The fip'uies per ton of air dry pulp are as follows: — 

T.vm.K XXXA'I. 


Conxnmjifwn of coal pcf (on of vnhleochal pulp manuiactured. 



Titarfmr 

Bengal 

Cnflia 


Paper Milh 

Paper Mill 

ra]>er Pnlp 


r‘t>mpAn\% 

Company* 

Company. 


Tcu". 

Ton'’* 

Ton4. 

1924-.sr> 

2*02 


2*31 


T\Hf,F xxxvn. 

2-12 

2-50 

Consumption ot 

coal pet ton oj unhlcacitcd pulp 
paper. 

con ccrfctl 


Titat^hut 

Bengal 
Pap<*r Afill 

Imiia 


Paper irilK 

Paper Pulp 


rtnupiiiv 

(’utnomu 

OnlUp wt\ » 


TtiUH. 

Ton-. 

Tt«H. 

1924-25 

4-20 

««• 

2-60 

1 Da 0 -:n 

3*07 

3d4 

t*‘f4 


N.B. — ^1'he BeiiKal Paper Mill Coiupiuiy hnv<‘ not Riven soparnU* figure* 
for their consumption of coal in 1924-25. If their total consumption t7’04 
tons) were distributed in the same proportion as their consumption in 1930-31, 
the figures uonld lu* 2-^1 tons consuined on pulp and 4‘20 tona <m paper. 

[n order to appreeiate the full e\ii‘ul of the leduetioii it is necea- 
sarv to indicate the dilfeience in the classes of <‘oal used since 
I9y4-5i5. The Titnghur Paper Mills Cotnpany mm use slaek coal 
costing Us. 6-1-9 a ton, whereas in I924-‘2-'> they usetl Isl class steam 
coal costing lls. 9-12 n ton. The India I’apcr Pulp Pontpany are 
now using slack costing Bs. 6-4 a ton a-* ci^inpared with 2nd olasa 
steam coal co.sliug Its. !()-(» a ton in 1924-25. The Bengal Banw 
Mill Company, who in 1924-25 used 25 per cent, lat class and 76 
per cent. 2nd grade coal at an average cost of Us. fi-12 a ton, in 
1930 paid on the overage Us. -I a t<in for coal mostly inferior. The 
India Paper Pulp Company attribute the slight increase of con- 
sumption of c«>al on pulp manufacture in 1930-31 to the use of 
inferior erode coal. It is manifest that apart altogether from the 
fall in the price of coal there has been an all round impr<»vcmcnt 
in the efficiency of the power equipment and prn<‘iice of the mills. 
The sum of the two figures given for eacli year in the preceding 
Tables represents the (piantity of coal consuined in the whole pro- 
cess of manufacture on the present output of pulp and of paper. 
But since the figures are given per toa of unhleacHe^ Pttlp. it will 
TO necessary to make two adjustments in order to get the consump- 
tion per ton of finished paper. On the one hand, the total figure 
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sliould be increased in proportion to the wastage between pnlp and 
paper On the other hand, the figures thus arrived at should be 
reduced in proportion to the amount of loading in the paper since 
loading adds to the weight of the paper. As regards these two 
factors there is considerate difference in the practice of the mills. 
But if it is presumed, as the Tariff Board did in 1925 (Footnote, 
page 34) that the wastage between pulp and paper is made up by 
loading, the sum of the two figures given for each year in the Tables 
may he tal<en for purposes of rough calculation as the total con- 
sumption of coal per ton of finished paper. We have not attempted 
an exact calculation of the consumption of coal in each mill per ton 
of finivshed paper because the economy due to loading is an unreal 
one and figures based on it may give a misleading view of the 
situation. It will be noticed however that the coal consumption, 
taking the manufacture of pulp and its conversion into paper 
together, is lower at Naihati ihan at the other mills. The Tariff 
Board assumed in 1925 that Ihis difference was due to the employ- 
ment of the acid process although no definite statement to that 
effect was given in eviden(*e (Footnote, page 43). This assumption 
does not appear to us to be (‘orrect since the consumption of coal 
in the manufacture of pulp is higher at Naihati than at the other 
mills. It is at the pulp stage that the economy due to the method 
of digestion employed should be apparent. In view of the fact that 
both steaming time is longer and digestion temperature higher in 
the acid than in the alhaii process, the higher consumption of coal 
in pulp manufacture at Naihati as shown in the Table appears 
justified. The fact that the total consumption of coal per ton of 
paper is lower at Naihati should, we think, be attributed mainly 
to the superior efficiency of their power plant and practice and to 
the more up to date character of their paper plant. 

66. The costs under other heads show comparatively slight 
variation and call for little comment. We have already noticed 

the method by which these costs at Naihati 
Labour and supervision ; allocated between pulp and paper manu- 

lacture. The reduction in labour charges 
at Titaghur is due to a reduction of the labour employed in carry- 
ing, picking and dusting grass. The increase under other 
charges at Titaghur is caused by higher expenditure on repairs 
in the digester ana soda recovery plant. The increase of establish- 
ment costs at Baniganj is due to the payment of bonus and tonnage 
to the staff in 1930. In considering these costs in the manufacture 
of paper it must be remembered that the reduction of the charges 
for labour, repairs, and other such charges is in part due to the 
great increase in the quantity of paper manufactured. We are 
infonhed that with the mills working pratically to capacity, the 
cost of making paper is practically the same whether it is made 
from the mills^ own pulp or from imported wood pulp ; though one 
mill has expressed the opinion that more power is required to beat 
bamboo than wood pulp costing approximately an additional 8 
ahaas a ton and that grass pulp needs more steam and power than 
cither wood pulp or bamboo. 
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G7. The cost stateruenls show u su'bs>tautiul lali iii the^ cost ol 
bleach and other cheniicals used in papei' juukiug. This lull is oi 

course partly due to the lull in the price oi 
Chiua clay and other luateiiuls; but it is also due to a reduf - 
auxiliary matenals. ('onsuinption oi sufh materials 

as China clay, bleach and rosin. The Titaghur Paper Mills Com- 
pany have reduced the propoitiou ol bloaclt to lione diy unble.iched 
pulp from 18 per cent, in to LI per t*eut, in 1930-33 ; and 

the India Paper Ihilp ('oitipany have made a similar reduction 
fioni 37-8 per cent, in l!)24-2r) to 32'0 ])er ceml. in 1030-31. The 
following statement shows ior each ('ompany the pi'oportion to 
finished paper (without loading) borne by (1) (diinu clay and (2) 
all the other auxiliaiy materials used both in the manufacture of 
pulp and in the conversion of pulp to i>aj>er. The retluction in the 
proportion of China clay consumed indicut e.s the imptovemetii iti 
the ((txality of their paper, and the reduction in the proportion of 
auxiliary materials used indicates greater ei*onoiny in mainifacttire. 


Tumn XXXVTTI. 


f^tatonrnt shomm/ ihr jiroporftitii prr n»t. fo fiuiiihnl pitjU'r 
liFifhrnif foathtuf) o) \ \') ('limit chip, (b) other nn,rtlinr>i 
inateriah. 
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08. The Tearifi Board in 1923 observed that all the evidence then 
recorded pointed to the fact that 3 tons of sahai glass were required 

to make a ton of paper, ])rovidpd no account 
Wits taken of the weight of the siring and 
loading materials used. The wastage was 
divided between pulp manufacture and paper manufactt^re differ- 
enidy hy the Titaghur Paper Mills Company and by Mr, Eaitt, the 
Qovemment Cellulose Expert. 


Yield of fibres 
{a) Oraes. 
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Table XXXIX. 



Grass. 

Pulp. 

Paper. 

Titaghur Paper Mills Co. , 

100 

44*4 

33-3 

Mr, Baitt . . . , 

100 

40 

33‘3 


Since ilie pnlp is mannfaciured only for use in the mill and remains 
moist throughout the process of manufacture the exact q^uantity 
produced is not readily asceitainahle with strict accuracy. The 
evidence placed before us at this enquiry gives the following distri- 
bution of the wastage between pulp manufacture and paper manu- 
facture at the Titaguur Paper Mills Company and the Bengal Paper 
Mill Company at present. 


Table XL. 



Grass. 

Air dry 
i nbleachetl 
pulp 

Paper. 

Titaghur Paper Mills Co. 

100 

4540 

34-55 

Bengal Paper Mill Co. . 

100 

53-00 

42-00 


At Titaghur the yield of pulp estimated in 1924-25 was 48'38 per 
cent, and the yield of paper 31 -86 per cent. The fall in the yield 
of pulp is ascribed partly to the fact that the quantity of grass 
treated at the mill in 1930-31 was 54'62 per cent, greater than in 
1924-25, while no addition was made to the digestion plant, and 
partly to the fact that in 1928 the mill discontinued the use of waste 
materials for the manufacture of wrappers. The Company claim 
however with some justice that since the article manufactured in 
the mill is paper and not pulp, their efficiency should be judged 
by the yield into paper rather than by the yield into pulp which 
is merely an intermediate product. The general practice is to 
calculate the yield into paper by first assuming the yield froija aW 
materia)is qtfiar th^n grass at an average percentage rate and then 
taking the balance as the yield from grass. This means that the 
grass has to bear the gains or losses of all the materials; but it is 
justified by the fact that grass is the most variable factor of all 
ihe materials used. The Titaghur Paper Mills Company have 
however placed before ns statements which give a more accnrate 
picture of the improvement of their yield. They first take the 
quantity of each mateial used, and then compare their total out- 
put with the quantity of paper which ought to have been pnoduced 
bv the materials used at ratios genej^y aceepited in the trade. 
The dif erence is treated as a loss in yi«Ld end is distributed propor- 
tionate to esioh material. Thus the quantities of materials used 
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and the touuaf’’e of pupc'V wliieli they slmnhl hu\e pvodnced at <he 
standard ratios are as under f(»r 1924-25 and 1029-?51 : — 


Tabi-e XLI. 
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And in the following staieineut the loss is distrihuted proportion- 
ately between the various material. To make tlie comparison more 
exact the figures for wrappers which were not manufactured in 
1930-31 have been excluded from the manufactures of 1924-25. 

Tabbk XLIT. 
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The close approximation of the aotuaji yield now obtained at the 
mills to the generally accepted standards is sufficient jtieli&Mtiou 
of the Company’s statement that in this thslr nvactioe is 

reasonably efficient. Thsare axe two reasome for th* relatively high 
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yield obtained by tbe Bengal Paper Mill Company, In the first 
place the proportion of unbleached paper made in this mill is con- 
siderably higher than at the other mills and consequently there 
is less loss of fibre in bleaching. Secondly, the quantity of wrappers 
ma<ie IS so large that it is possible to use a great deal of waste 
material, leaves and other rubbish found among the grass, 

and fi))re recovered from the waste water of the mill. The figure 
•of 42 per cent, given by the Bengal Paper Mill Company as repre- 
senting their yield of paper from grass is therefore not strictly 
comparable with the figure given by the Titaghur Paper Mills 
Company nor with the standard figure given in Table XLI. The 
reason for the improvement in yield at the Bengal Paper Mill 
between 1924-26 and 1930-31 is the introduction of better methods 
of straining and fibre recovery. 

09. The India Paper Pulp Company now obtain a yield of 49 
per cent, air dry unbleached pulp from bone dry bamboo which 
(h) Bamboo represents approximately a yield of 44*5 

per cent, from ordinary air dry bamboo. 
Since tbe available cellulose content of bamboo on an air dry 
basis does not exceed 48 per cent., it is likely that the yield obtained 
at the Naihati mill is little short of the maximum which may be 
obtained under commercial conditions. The highest yield of un- 
bleached bamboo pulp attained at Debra Dun is 45 per cent, with 
w^hich the Faihati figure compares favourably. In the process of 
citing bamboo pulp into paper the Company now lose about 
4)i per cent, of tlie fibre on a bone dry basis as compared with a 
lo*^s of per cent, in 1924-23. The improvement is due entirely 
to a less drastic method of bleaching which involves less fibre loss. 
If the loss in converting pulp into paper is calculated on an air dry 
basis, it may be estimated that 2*61 tons of air dry bamboo are 
reijuirecl to make one ton of paper, representing a yield of approxi- 
mately 38 per cent, of paper. It will be noticed from Table XLI 
that this is considered the standard ratio of yield of paper from 
bamboo. The figures of yield from bamboo as given by the Ktaghur 
Paper Mills Company on a yearns working at their Kankinara mill 
appear to approximate closely to the Indian Paper Pulp Company’s 
figures. But the period of working on which the Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company’s figures are based is too short to justify us in 
accepting them avs indicating an established level of efficiency. 

TO, The final test of efficiency after all is the quality of the 
paper manufactured. All the evidence we have received on this 

subject indicates that in the last six years 
The quality of Indian there has been a great improvement in the 
made paper. quality of the paper manufactured in the 

Indian mills. The Controller of Stationery and Printing, who 
buys on behalf of the Government about 25 per cent, of the products 
of the mills not only expresses this opinion, but supports it with the 
results of tests over a series of years. Instances of these tests are 
given in the following statement, from which may be judged the 
improvement in the quality of the white printings and unbleached 
printings which constitute the bulk of the Controller’s purchases, 
tendered in recent years. 



Test results of satssplcs accepted by the Controller of Vi luting and Stationery. 
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The CoDtroller also quotes records of comparison between the Indian 
made paper and imported papers tendered for supply to the Govern- 
ment, which show that in recent years importers have been unable 
to oifer paper of equal quality to that made in the Indian mills at 
equal or lower prices. The importers and traders themselves admit 
the improvement in the quality of the Indian manufacture, but 
ascribe it to the inci’eased use of wood pulp. The Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company, claiming 100 per cent, improvement in the quality 
of the paper manufactured at their No. 1 mill, point out that 
so far as this mill is concerned the improvement cannot possibly 
be attributed to the use of wood pulp and illustrate their conten- 
tion by the following statement of the proportion of finished paper 
represented by each of the materials used: — 


Table XLIT. 


Material. 

2 $24-^5. 

1930-81. 

lucrease or 
decrease. 

Quantity 

used. 

Peroontage 
of total 
paper 
made 

Quantity 

used 

Percentage 
of total 
paper 
made. 






Per cent. 

CImsR . 

3,23D08 

45 52 

5,205'91 

64-82 

+ 60*8 

Other indiifouous fibres . 

548 78 

7-71 

125*76 

^ 1*33 

—77 

China elay . 

977*28 

13-74 

853-60 

8*98 

— 12-66 

Wood pulp . 

2,3 19-91 

33-03 

3, 312*83 

34*87 

+ 40-97 


The proportion of grass represented in paper hW increased far more 
than the proportion of i*’ood P'ulp ; and if the improvement is to be 
atttibuted to either material, grass rather than wood pulp must 
get the credit. As a matter of fact the improvement of the quality 
of the paper made in this mill, as in others, is due to the provision 
of bettor equipment and to all the work done in the way of general 
mill improvement. 








CHAPTER VI. 


The claim for continued protection. 

71. In its llepoil in 19^5 the Tariff Boaul lioid tlial tlu* vxist- 
ing gia&s niillss tlitl not saiisiy <h<‘ ewulitiaus laid dona by the 

Pibial Coniiuifasioii and thal if the imlian 
Proceduip in examin- Papp,. indtisfiv tlopeiulod o]u^>^i^ on .shIhu 

tmued'profeclwn. ” glass for it b pVinmr^ niateiial, then* would 

Ik' no ease lor prolaitioii. The piim'ipul 
gTonnda on whioh the Hoard <‘anu‘ to this conclusion wcic tichi. that 
it was unlikely that (he .suppl) ol grass available in India 

would be adequate to nie(*l the needs ot a giowiiin industiv based 
on grass, secoudly, that c\(‘n it the suppl_v of tiiasN miild he in- 
creased, its cost would he such as to rciulcr aii\ cstcnsioii ot the 
nianulucture ol paptn iia-'cd oji it unec<tnoniical aii<l, thiulh, that 
there was only a iinuicti maikut in linlia lor jiapcis ot tlie sorts 
manuiactured* principally from grans aud unlchs then' was an alter- 
native inuicrial suiiahle for the nuntulacliirc ot a laigc \aiiei\ ot 
papei.'', the lutuic (l«‘\clo|»iiictit ot ihc iiidusti_\ would be jiaiitpcjcd. 
On (he oliu'i hand, the [{oatd iound as rcgauls bamboo that sufii- 
cient supplies of raw material wcie available iu Imlia nml that tho 
qualities ot bamboo fibre tnude it a s\iitable mateidal tor the luaiui- 
tackne of most classes ol paper whicii aie in demand in India. 
But iu view ol the iact iliai at the limi' it leiHutcd the woik done on, 
bamboo bud been more or loss ol an expciimeiual character it was 
unable to come to any definite conclusion as to w hetfuer the maim- 
facturc of paper from bamboo would prove econonucal. It found 
that ibe Paper industry, as far as bamboo was concerned, satisfied 
tbe first and second conditions laid down by the Piscal (hmimissiou 
but on tbe information at its disposal it was unable to expiesM any 
definite opinion witb regard to tbe third condition, ttui purpose 
in this Chapter is to determine bow far on tbe evidence we have 
received in tbe present enquiry the findings ol the Board iu 1025 
witb regard to the possibilities of grass and banilioo as raw maf»* 
rials for tbe Paper industry may be accepted or should be modified. 
If it is found that these conclusions are in tbe main coufinned by 
the information we have Toceivetl and if further it is estubli'^hed 
:libat fibe eacpedeiuje ol tbe mills since bolds out a iva'iounble 
prospect of tbe Paper industry being able eventually to dispense 
with proteciiou, it may be concluded that tbe industry satisfies 
tbe conditions laid down by tbe Fiscal Commission. 

72. Tbe total available supply of mhai grass in the provinces 
of Bihar and Origsa, United Provinces -and tbe Punjab as estimated 
r.t approximately by tbe Forest Department is 
pS " 86,000 ton, anniilly. On a rough wtiinai. 

this corresponds to 26,000 tons of finished 
paper witb a furnish of 70 per cent, grass and SO per cent, other 

{ W ) 
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Tuatei'iais. ilnj annual production of tlie mills situated in Sendai 
and 1 lie United Provinces is about 35,000 tons of paper and it 
would appear llial the supply of raw material falls far short of the 
requirements of the industiy. The Titaghur Paper Mills Company 
in their evidence before the Board in 1924 stated that the total 
fivailable to tliona in the three areas OYer which 
they held leases were 11 lakhs of maunds. It is now stated that 
the total snjiplies available in these areas are only 10 lakhs. The 
reduction has occurred in tlie Sahebgunge area which is nearest to 
the tnillh. The question of improving the supply of grass available 
in this area is now undei the consideration of the Forest Depart- 
tnenl but for the time being a considerable reduction must be anti- 
cipated. The following Table shows the variations in the available 
supplies of grass in the three areas since 1923-24; — 


Table XLV. 


Area* 

Average 

distance. 


Miles. 

Webtem Circle 

920 

Nopal 

580 

Sahebgunge aixd Eastern Circle 

230 

Total 



Supplies Supplies 
estimated estimated 
inIi)2n-24. in 1930-31. 

Hds. Mds 

4 lakhs. 5 lakhs. 

® >> • * 3 „ 

^1) 2 » 

11 „ 10 „ 


It will be seen that any large increase in the demand for grass 
will necessitate the exploitation of areas situated farther away 
from the mills and a consequent increase in costs. Meanwhile the 
Obmpany have lost their lease over the Western Circle. _ Although 
this may not mean any immediate reduction in the supplies of grass 
required by the Company, it is not unlikely that after a few years 
serious difficulties may be experienced in drawing supplies from 
this area. The quantity available in the three areas as estimated 
at present will be just sufficient for the total output of the Company 
if a grass furuish of 70 per cent, is assumed. But if the Saheb- 
gunge area shows further reduction and the Company are unable 
to draw freely on the Western Circle, the total supplies of grass 
will be entirely inadequate for an output equivalent _ to the full 
capacity of the Company’s mills. The Bengal Paper Mill Company 
have sent us a statement showing the quantity of grass available 
to them. From this it would appear that a total supply of 18,000 
tons a year may be obtained roughly equivalent to the full capacity 
of the mill, In the light of the information supplied by the Forest 
Department this appears to be an over-estimate, but it is in any 
case certain that if both the mills in Bengal which now use grass 
were to use considerably increased quantities the demand would be 
greater than could he met from the existing resources. 
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7tJ. The Tariff Board in 19*7) e.siiiuaied that the cost of gruhs 
delivered at the mills would not he helow lls. aO a ton. The 
. averui?e cuht of cia*>s at the Titutylmr Paper 

The coHt of mla. gra« £„ j<, 24-25 uas ilH. Oil-H. 

The average cost in liWO-'ll was Rs. which is not merely 

Utwer than the actual cost hotoiv IJt’do hut is slightly lower than 
the ruiniraum cost e^iimaled Irt the Hoard. 'ITu* average t‘ost of 
glass to the Bengal Paper Mill (’oiiipuny in 19.‘}() was Hs. f»2-i2 
pel ton. A further reduclioii oJ 2 annus 10 ])ies a niuiiud has occur- 
red this \eur which will leduee the average ('ost to nearly Us. <17-8 
a loll, the aveiage cost of grass at Uaniganj in ]02d-2o was Ks. 
Uo-H a ton. 'Phe reasons tor thi.s nnirked lull in the print* of grass 
liaie been discussed in (’Impter V. As i<*gards co.st, therefore, the 
pONitiou of siilxn grass has considerahly inipioved since 3925. 

74. Tt is neccssiiiy however to ascertain whether at the present 
price of gra.ss the nianutacture ol iiapt'r made mainly from grass 

is economical, h’or this purjiose wt* askod 
'Ilio eyst_ of made jjjp Titaghur and Runigaiij Mills to prepare 
f.om »«&«. grm. „,li,„ate.s of the cos( ol manufacturing paiier 

on the as-suniption that approximately 70 per cent, of the furnish 
was (oniposed of glass and tlmt the mills were working to full 
capuciiy. Tiic Titaulmi Papt'r TUilK ('ompuii_\’s t'sliniute of flte 
woikscostou this ha-is ii :{I><»<1 pei ton ol paper on ihe ushump- 
tiou that no additional elect roly I it* or soda recovery plant is instal- 
l<>d and that it would he necessary to jiurchase the extra eaustie 
soda retpiired. We think that any reduction in costs on this account 
will be counterbalanced hy the increase whiidi will neee-sarily take 
place in the cost of grasrf’if both the Titaghur and Htinigaaj' Mills 
produce grass paper on this scale. The cost of grass has been taken 
for the purpo.se of this estimate ns Its. 51 a ton as against Ra. 49-{kT 
in 1950-31. Id view of the shortage of grass supplies, the addition 
to the cost of grass if grass were demaiuleil on this scab* would be 
higher than the Pompuny have allowed for. The ilanigaiij Mills 
estimate of the cost of pap«r composed mainly of grass is nearly 
Rh. 54 lower than tlie Titaghur estimate. But, as^ the Company 
themselves admit, tliey are in a less favourable position for matkin'g 
n« estimate with reasonable aecumey. They state “ The intfo- 
duetiou of so much grass into our productions would, as the mills 
are to-day positioned, be an impossibility and it is upon this account 
that we And it difficult to prepare an acceptHldo Hfatemeni which 
could be adhered to in general mill practice. The use of such a 
lar^e quantity of grass would necessitate ecnsidorahle increase of 
t^pital expenditure for the extra plant that would he re(|uired 
. . . . Osi'iBg to the nature of te^ai grans larger time 

would have tft be dSItofed to beathig, ttid if the present output was 
to be maintained it would be nmessai^ to increase the number of 
baaters and arrange for additSonal drying power at the paper 


their estimated costt for paprf of tKiii clatil WHf tbeSreftwsf ba 
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accepted as reliable. As we have already stated, according to their 
estimate the works cost of paper made predominantly of grass on 
full production wdll he Us. 363. As will be seen in Chapter YII 
the overhead charges and profit per ton of paper as estimated by 
us^ amount to Rs. 137. Adding this to the works cost, we get a 
niiniinuin price of Rs. 500 per ton of paper. This is so far above 
the present dxxty free price of imported paper that unless a duty 
considerably higher than the existing protective duty was imposed, 
the iudustx'y would be unable to meet foreign competition. 

75. It is generally admitted that the market for paper made 
mainly of grass is of a restricled character and that even if the cost 

of production of such paper were sufficiently 
low, it would be impossible to sell more than 
limited quantities of it. The Tariff Board 
reported in 1925 as follows: — 

“ Our review of the evidence suggests the inference that 
there is a natural limit to the quantity of paper which, under 
existing conditions, can profitably be made from this material, 
and that this limit has already been approached, if not 
exceeded.” 

The Calcutta Paper Tmjjort Association have confirmed this opinion 
in the representation they have submitted to us in the present 
enquiry. The opinion of the Indian mills also appears to be to the 
same effeci. In reply to our question whether, if the mills pro- 
duced paper composed chiefly of grass up to their full capacity, 
there would be any difficulties regarding marketing, the Titaghur 
Paper Mills Company state that if their mills were producing at 
full capacity paper with a 70 per cent, grass furnish the possibility 
of marketitig the products might present difficulties. The Bengal 
Paper Mills Company state “ The introduction of so much grass 
into all our papers would not permit us to produce the variety of 
qualities which we pranufacture to-day 

76. On the facts set out in the preceding paragraphs, we find 
that the existing supplies of sabai grass are insufficient to allow for 

an expansion of the Paper industry if based 
Board’s previous find- mainly on grass, that any extension of the 
confirmed!^'"® oxitput of paper composed chiefly of grpss 

will make it more difficult for the industry 
to dispense with protection, nnd that the Indian market will he 
unable to absorb larger quantities of such paper. Our examination 
of the evidence in this enquiry has confirmed the findings of the 
Tariff Board on the subject of sabai grass in 1925. 

77. As regards bamboo, the estimated quantities of raw bamboo 
available have been already set out {see Chapter TV) from which. 

it will be seen that there are ample supplies 
Difficulties in develop- ayailable at economical costs. The efforts 
mg bamboo explained- existinj? mills and the total 

capital expenditure incurred by them for this purpose in the direc- 
tion of developing machinery and methods of manufacture suitable 
for haonhoo have also heeni discussed. On a review of the evidence 


Limited market for 
paper made mainly from 
sabai grass* 
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before Ub we find that the delay in the developineut oi‘ bamboo 
as a raw material for papei has been due to two caUHen lot* neither 
o± which the paper ('oiupaiiies can be held responsible. The Jir^t 
is the inherent difficulties (ionuected with the meehanic.il licatmeut 
and digestion ot bamboo which have {irovcd couNiderably greater 
than the Tarifi Hoard and (Tovernuieiii hud anticipated. The 
second is the rejection hy (lovm'nmt'ut aiul the Ijcgislature of the 
Tariff Board’s proposal to grant direct financial Ubsisiance to the 
Coinpanie.s iutere.sted in the manufacture of bamhuo pulp. With 
the rapid hill in the jiriec ol wood ptilp which has occurred since 
132b, a tariff arraugenieiit which admits wood pulp free of duty 
while levying a high proleetive dtd.y on paper has luiiuraily served 
us an incVntiv'e J'oi the manufacture of pupei from imported pulp. 
The production of bamlioo pulp at (he prices at which wood pulp 
entered the eouiitrv hecame imjiossible. 


7H. Whether, on the rcsiilti. of the w’ovk done by (lie mills 
hitherto, (he prospects of mauulacturing paper from liamboo may 
Cost of p.vi..r mom- W reprded as sutfieienlly proiuisiug cait 
facturod from hamtioo by only be judged ou an esumimitmn ot tlie 

the India Paper Pulp costs. We have seen in tlhapter V that the 

toiiip.uiy. works <‘ 08 is of bamhiMi pulp at Maihati 

m l!>t‘{l)-:!I was R'. IfftctS per ton of air diy pulp on an output of 
l,8Tt5 tuns. This mas be l.iken .is icpreseiil ing the co.^t of m.iiiu- 
facturing bamboo pulp on an output ot appro.'. i mutely 2,01(0 tons 
of jmlp and 0,000 tons of paper. We have obtained from the 
(’ompatiy tbeii estimate of future costs a.ssuniing a total piodudion 
of (i,000' tons of paper and the e([uivuleni i(usinlit_\ ol pulp. The 
Company’s estimate of the works costs on (his basis is Us. l.'iO per 

ton of air dry pulp- This is ba.sed on a cost of Us, U-ti pm (on 

of bone dry hamboo as against Its. 44 in (he present W'orKs cost. 
The liumhoo in this c.ise is from Assam which is at present the 
Company’s main source of stipjdy. Hut it lot-iil snp|>lie., may be 
obtained, the co.st will be reduced appjovimately to Us. 'Si per* ton. 
The consumption of srilphur in tliis phtimute is taken u( Hft per cent, 
below present cost and the reduction is hased on t he resulta expected 
from the new bamboo preparing muehiiic when it is in full opera- 
tion. The cost of magnesite shows a reduction of IS per cept, 
compared with the present cost and this too is attributed to the 
better mechanical treatment of bamboo possible with the new 
machine. The cost of coal shows a reduction ot ;ir» pei cent, bused 
partly on the saving due to more efficient crushing of the raw 
bamboo and to increased output and partly on the restiUs which 
may be expected if what is C4iined the ileckering system of cooking 
is iptaroduced.^ This OTstem implies the use of at least three 
digesters afid sipce the Oompany nave only two at present, w’c shall 
not be justified in including the economies anticipated from it 
at this stage. The Company^ estimate is that the saving on coal 
apart from the Deckering system will noi exceed 26 per cent., which 
W6 accept for the purpose of this calculation. The reductions under 
'Stages, stores and supervision and misoellaneous are biiaid direollv 
m the economies due to increased output ead appear to ue to be 
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reasonable. Tbo works cost per ton of bamboo pulp at Naihati on 
the pi'enent output and on the proposed output are shown below: — 


Table XLVI. 





Cost on 

Cost on 




present 

proposed 




output 

output 




per ton. 

per ton- 




Bone dry. 

Bone dry. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Bamboo 



100*00 

94-04 

Sulphur 


, 

31-01 

20*16 

Magnesite . 



23*26 

19*76 

Coal 



17*37 

13*03 

Wages 



23*64 

12*71 

Stores . 



14*18 

11*34 

Supervision 



4*30 

1*44 

Miscolianeous 



4*85 

2*42 

Per ton Bone dry 



218*60 

174*90 

Per ton Air dry . 


, 

196*66 

167-41 


The output of the paper section of the mill at Naihati is now over 
0,000 tons, which represents its maximum capacity. The cost at 
which pulp is converted into paper on the present output may, there- 
foie, be regarded as the lowest which may be attained with the 
prchent plant. Hence wc shall be justified in assuming that if the 
cost of bamboo pulp is taken at the figure we have estimated on 
the proposed output as shown above, and if the cost of converting 
pulp into paper is taken at the present cost of conversion in the 
mill, we shall arrive at the future cost of manufacturing finished 
paper consisting of 100 per cent, bamboo furnish on full output. 
As we have shown in Chapter V, the cost of converting unbleaded 
pulp into paper at Naihati in 1930-31, excluding (1) loss of fibre 
and (2) cost of china clay, was Bs. 124-3 per ton of unbleached 
pulp bone dry which is equivalent to Bs. 129-9 per ton of paper. 
We have estimated the cost of bamboo pulp on full output at 
Bs. 174-9 per ton bone dry. The wastage in conversion is appro- 
ximaiely 4.^ per cent, per ton of bone dij pulp which on Es. 174-9 
amounts to Bs. 7-8. The cost of manufacturing paper, excluding 
the cost of China clay, per ton of paper is thus; — 

Bs. 

Cost of pulp ........ 174-9 

Loss of fibre 7-8 

Cost of conversion 129-9 

812-6 

The cost of China clay in 1930-31 was Bs. 5-1 per ton of finished 
paper including loading which is equivalent to Es. 5-4 per ton of 
paper excluding loading. Adding this we get a total cost of 
Bs. 318. Since on the proportions in use at Naihati China clay 
adds about 6 per cent, to the weight of paper representing 76 per 
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cent, of tile quantity of clay used, the works co-st per ton of finished 
paper may be taken as Es. 318 x -Its. 300. This is our estimate 
of the future works cost of paper consisting of 100 pet cent, bamboo 
furnish on ftill output. Ad<liug to this overheads at Its. 73 and 
profit at Its. 64 per ton (see Chapter VII, paragraph 02) we get a 
selling price of its. 437. It will be seen from Chapter Til that 
we asbume Es. 341 as the aveiage duty free price likely to be 
realised by the mills in the near future. On tiie-^e figures" we find 
that, assunnng a revenue duty ot 20 pei- cent., u Company manu- 
facturing paper from i)amboo pulp will, even if no increase in 
prices occurs, cveulually be aide to meet all works costs and over- 
head charges and in addition earn a ])rofit of nearly 5 per cent. 
It must, however. Ice lemembered that jcrescuit prices are abnormal 
prices and it would bes iiufair to the* bamboo pulp industry to decide 
the question of protection with reference to the priciss prevailing 
at a time of acute world dcpve.ssion. 'I'he average duly free price 
of paper in 1024-25 when the Board made its original eu([uiiy was 
3 annas per lb. or Its. 420 per ton. At this price ti company 
making paper entirely from bamboo pulp on an output ot (i,00() tons 
would be able to meet works costs and ovei'head (!nai'gc.s and earn 
full ]')rofit with a revenxie duty of less than 5 per cent. It will be 
real bed that if instead of the whole paper being made of bamlioo 
some portion of the furnish is composed of cheaper materials than 
bamboo pulp such as waste paper or rugs, the cost 11111 be still 
lower. 


79. In the above estimate of the selling price of paper made 
from bamboo the cost of bamboo is taken at Ks. 41 -fi per ton ot bone 

dry bamboo. As has been pointed out. this 
EeducUons likely m considerably higher than the prices at 
cos, o am . which bamboo has Wn obtained during the 

current year not merely hy tlie India Ibiper Pulp Company, hut also 
by the Other (Jompanie.s working in Bengal. Prices as low as 
Es. 22-8 per ton bone dry have been reio lied, ft iic assume a 
price of Es. 25 per ton of tjone dry bamboo a redusdion of iippiuxi- 
mately Es. 40 per ton of paper may be expected, Meunwhite the 
Titaghur Paper Mills Company have b(*en investigating the 
question of installing a pulp mill at Cuttack for the exploitation or 
the bamboo in (he Lower Mahauadi Basin. There are good faci- 
lities here for water transport fromi the fore-ts <lown to Cutinok by 
the Mahsuiadi over which rafting would be possible f<»r about six 
months ig the year. Tlie coalfield>, of Talcher are near by. Tin* 
scheme is still m its early stages, but has a great deal to comnumil 
it and the Tariff Board in 1925 considered Cuttack a suitable centre 
for the location of a pulp mill. A rough estimate of the works eo.st 
of pulp manufactured at a mill located at Cuttack with an output 
of 10,000 tons is Es. 125 delivered at Calcutta mills. 


80 . We. have also obtained from the Titaghur Paper Mills 
Companv an estimate of their future coats of bamboo pulp m,m 
^ ^ , , , annual output of 8,000 toai. lWj»S 

palp wte at aiiowance for a reduafcion Ee- Iw to 


Es. 26 a ton in the pffise of raw bamboo 
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»md ioi Dioie eMcieut lecoveiy of soda tliey give tlie future Works 
vohts ot bamboo pulp at Kaukinara as Rs. 172-60 or Es. 162'50 
a ton of bone dry pulp, according as tbe caustic or sulphate process 
IS used. The sulphate process is more economical, but the Com- 
pany state that it is not suitable for use in a populous place like 
Xaukinara on account of the bad smell it produces. We cannot 
assume that this oheapei process will reduce the cost to the lower 
hgure gi\en. These tigures compare on an air diy basis with the 
piesent works cost as follows; — 



Table XLVII. 

Per ton of air dry pulp. 


Present output. 

Future output. 


l,B4l tons. 

3,000 tons. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Soda 

. . . . . 183*6 

16o-4 

Suipliate 

— 

U6*3 


81. As regards the q^uality ot the papers made from bamboo 
pulp, the finding of the Tariff Board in 1925 still holds good. 

Tbe Board held that paper could be made 
papei^ of bamboo entirely from bamboo without any admix- 

^ ■ ture of wood pulp. Bamboo paper lacked 

the bulking quality of grass paper and could not so easily be used 
both lor printing and for writing. On the other hand, both in 
huisli and cleanliness of surface it was greatly superior to grass 
paper and did not compare unfavourably with imported paper, 
jfrom the evidence it seemed clear to the Board that bamboo paper 
did not possess the characteristic defects and merits of grass paper 
and much more closely resembled the paper made from wood pulp. 
The Board pointed out that this was a fact of great impbrtance 
because it opened up avenues of development which wdre closed 
to the Indian Paper industry so long as it was dependent solely 
upon sahai grass. A paper made from bamboo would meet the 
neod-i of those user,s who disliked the grass paper, and possibly 
buinboo pulp might take the place of wood pulp as a constituent of 
]>apev made ]>riucipally from grass. We have shown in Chapter 
IV that the same opinion is held by the two mills who have had 
experience of bamboo pulp and that this opinion has been con- 
firmed by the Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun, the Manager 
of the (Government of India Press and representatives of one of the 
biggest chemical combines in Germany. 

82. Our conclusions regarding bamboo may be briefly summa- 
rised as follows. There are sufficient supplies of bamboo available 

in tbe country which may he used economi- 
cally by the Indian mills for si licrge ex- 
tension of the existing ohtptll of paper. 
Considering the handicaps^ under which 
Indian mills have worked we are satisfied with their efforts in the 
direction of developing the manufacture of paper from bamboo and 
with the progress made by them in this respect. The costs of manu- 


Banibnn pwer satMes 
the Fiscal Commission's 
conditions. 
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laoiuriiig bamboo pulp wbicb. liuve been already attaiued estab- 
iisb a reasonable prospect of tbe industry being able eventually 
to dispense with piotection. Ijastly, it may be regarded as reason- 
ably certain tJnit bamboo paper will be able to replace tbe great 
bulk of imported paper in tbe Indian market. \Ve lind, tbere- 
iore, tbut in view of tbe possibilities of bamboo a case for tbe 
protection of tbe i’aper industiy is ostablisbed in accordance tvitb 
tbe conditions laid down by tbe Jj’iscal Commission. 

8’‘i. If llic protective duty i.s now wiihdruMii Ibeve is little 
doubt that no mill would find it to it.s interest to manufacture 
paper or pulp from bam Into. With importiul wood pulp at present 
pricen it will be lar more economical lor tbe mills to keep the 
Withdrawal of proicc- inacliiiies engageil mainly on tbe 

tive duty must mean dis- converBion ot imported pulp into paper, 
appearance of bamboo All Ihe work done Inlberto on tbe develop- 

meld ol bamboo pulp will be wasted and a 
potentially important raw material in tbe country will remain 
undeveloped. Jf the protective duty on paper is replaced by tbe 
revenue duty of Sit) per cent, the realihed price c,r-mill, taking the 
average price free of duty at Rs. 841, will be Its. 409. The fair 
selling price for a mill ]>rodncing paper of 75 per cent, bamboo 
furnish at the [treseid cost ot bamboo juilp is IN. 404 as estimated 
in (Jbaptev VJl. At a revenue duty ol Sill jier coni, the mill will 
be able to meet its works costs and overhead charges but, will not 
earn a profit of more than Rs. 10 per ton. If tbe Indian mills 
manufactured paper consisting of 100 per cent, bamboo furnish 
instead of 75 per cent, the profit would be even less. On the other 
band, a mill producing paper of 100 per cent, wood furnish at 
current prices of importea pxilp will be able to make a profit of 
about Rs. 65 per ton of paper. This will be clear from the follow- 
ing calculation: — 

Table XLVIII. 

R«. 

Ourrent price of imported pulp delivered at mil! 


per ton air dry 140 

Cost of imported pulp per toil of paper at 86 per 
cent, yield ........ 18!!*7 

Cost of conversion per ton of paper without 
loading 129-9 

Cost of China clay 8-4 


298-0 

Allowing for weight of loading, cost per ton of 
finished paper (296x100/106) .... 281 

Overhead charges excluding profit as shown in 
Chapter VTT 78 

854 ' 

Present price of paper at 20 per cent, dnty a * ^ 

Bnrplus (pet ton of papet) 55 
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Tliis is approximately 7 per cent, on our estimated capitalisa- 
tion. There can be uo question under these circumstances that the 
Tfithdrawal oi the protective duty will mean the disappearance of 
bamboo as a raw material for the manufacture of paper. The 
position of the wood pulp market in Europe which we have out- 
lined in ('hapter 31 indicates that a scarcity of wood pulp of a 
serious oiiaracter may yet arise although no time may be forecasted 
for its occurrence. Should such a contingency eventuate a short- 
sighted policy at this jun< tui’e might have serious consequences. 


84. The effect upon the tiuances of the mills of replacing the 
present proiectiA'e duty by a revenue duty at the present rate of 

20 per coni, is shown in detail in Appen- 
Those statements have been 
panieis’ finances. coin piled <m a most conservative basis; 

de])i’eciation has been calculated, not 
on K'placemenl values, bul on the Companies’ present depreciated 
block; and interest oii loans has been allowed at 6| per cent, 
instead ot the 7^- per cent, which is usually allowed by the Board. 
On the other hand it sliould he stated that no allowance has been 
made lor the possibility that some of the mills may sell a little 
badami paper at rates which compete with unprotected paper. The 
principal buyer of badami paper is the Government who generally 
buy at prices based upon the prote(‘tive duty, but some of this 
paper is sold in the bazar wliere it has to compete with paper 
contaitn'ng a sufficient propoition of mechanical wood pulp to 
escape the protective duty. We do not be^lieve that these quan- 
tities are considerable or that the prices at which they are sold 
would materially affect the situation disclosed by the statements 
in App<'ndix IV. The India Paper Pulp Company are the only 
CompHny which would he able to meet all charges; hut after 
doing BO tfaw would not be able to pay a dividend of even 1 per 
cent. The Titaghur Paper Mills Company and the Bengal Paper 
Mill Company would be able, after meeting their works costs, to 
find depreciation and interest on working capital; but they would 
not be able to meet in full their Head Office and Managing Agents’ 
charges nor would they he able to pay interest on their debentures 
or declare any dividend. The witlldrawal of protection would 
hit the Lucknow and Deccan Companies still harder; they would 
not be able to cover their works costs in full and they would 
have no funds from which to meet charges for depreciation, inter- 
est on working capital, head office expenses or dividends. We are 
convinced by the statements in Appendix IV that the mills have 
not yet attained such a state of financial security that they can 
dispense with protection. 


• 85. Our conclusions as stated in paragraph 83 establish the 
necessity of levying an import duty on wood pulp. The policy 
. which has been adopted since 1905 of en- 

NwjMMtv for a diity on oouraging the development of haonboo paper 
by means of an import duty on finished 


imported wood pulp.' 
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leaving tlxe otlier branoli to look ailer itself. For this reason we 
are unable to recoinui('ii<l bounties as a suitable method of assist- 
ance for tlip Paper iuduhlr^ . Unless it is proposed that a bounty 
should be paid on every ton ol paper made from indigenous mate- 
lials it « ill be impossible to avoid making tbe kind of distinction 
we lia\e deprecatea. The provision of bounties on so largo a scale 
is obviously not a practicable proposal. Purlber, tlieie are strong 
administrative objections to the grant of bounties based on the use 
of specitic kinds of materials. Tliese are fully set out in para- 
graph 140 ol the 1925 Peport and constitute in our opinion a 
conclusive aigunient against juovidiiig assistance for the Paper 
industry in the shape of bounties. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tlie Measure and Period of Protection. 

89. In estimating the measure of protection required by the 
Paper mdu&lryj it must be presumed that as far as possible bamboo 

i i t>e used as the chief primary material. 

ooSs o/lSf PapTr Pulp certain well recognised classes 

Company on bamboo. of paper for which the market is more or 

less limited, it is clear from what we have 
already stated that bamboo provides a suitable raw material for 
the manufacture of paper. Considering the progress already made 
in the development of bamboo, we sbould assume for the purpose 
of estimating the measure of protection that all but 25 per cent, 
of the finished output iu the next few years may be based on 
bamboo. As we have shown in Chapter II, it will be possible 
for the mills ultimately to reduce the percentage of materials 
other than bamboo to considerably less than 25 per cent. But we 
do not think it reasonable to suggest that during the period of 
protection any lower proportion than this can in practice be 
attained. The India Paper Pulp Company have had longer actual 
experience of bamboo than other mills and their pulp plant is 
engaged exclusively in the manufacture of bamboo pulp. We pro- 
pose therefore to take their costs for 1930-31 as the basis of our 
calculation. 

90. The pi'opoition of the various kinds of fibrous material 


The estimated works represented in the India Paper Pulp 

cost assuming 75 per Company’s output of finished paper in 
cent, bamboo furnish. 1930-31 was as follows: — 

Per cent. 

Bamboo 30 

Wood pulp 63 

Paper cuttings ........ 2 


It is necessary io determine what adjustments in the works 
cost of 1980-81 will be required if the proportion of wood pulp is 
reduced by the use of bamboo pulp from 63 per cent, to 23 per 
cent, of the finished output leaving a balance of 25 per cent, for 
wood pulp and paper cuttings together. The total quantity of 
wood pulp used in the mill in 1930-31 was 4,536 tons. In order 
to reduce the consumption of wood pulp to 23 per cent, of the 
present output it would be necessary to find 4536 x or 2.880 
tons of additional bamboo pulp. The works cost of bamboo pulp 
at Kaihati in 1930-81 on a commercial air dry basis was Rs. 196’6 
per ton. In estimating the works cost for the purpose of protec- 
tion it is necessary to make some reductions from the figure of 
196' 6. Since March last the cost of bamboo per ton has 
declined from Rs. 44 a ton dry weight (on which the 1930-31 costs 

'( 87 ) 
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hS 

are babed) to Rs. 42 a tou. Tliib will mean an approximatt* retluo- 
tioix in the cost oi bamboo j'ulp ol l{s, 5 per tou. Another item 
on which immediate iedu( iiou is po.*?siblo is bulphur. Th«> siilphm 
consiimptioi) lu liJtKI-Hl iias (I'iiG twts. pei ton ol di\ palp uf^^aiiist 
6’08 in 1D24-25. The inmeasp was upi-essari in order to 

eliminate bad cooks, but it is anticipated that with the improve- 
ments in etpiipment alrc'udy providi'd, especially the b.tniboo pre- 
paring macbiiK*. the consumption inu\ be reduced imniediatel^v to 
6 ewts. This will moan a reduction in the cost ol pni[> ol 
appioxinuitely Its. ti per ton ol air dry pulp. The Iwo redmti<»ns 
will amount (ogeliier 1o Its. lOdS and we propose theiclorc lo take 
the cost ol bamboo ptilp on tbe piesent oulpul at Its, IHti per ton 
air dry. This figuie repiesenlH piaciicaily the eosl at uhicdi 
imported pulp was lauded at the mill in lildd-lll and no udjndmem 
is therefore required in Ihe final cost on aceount oi ilie replacement 
of 2,880 tons oi wmid pulp by n similai (jiianliit oi bamboo pulp. 
It is generally admitted that the use oi baniltoo pulp m place of 
wood pulp will not invidve an\ additional expemlilure in tbe 
paper section of the mill. It has been suggested tliat bamboo pulp 
may reijuire a little more beating, but we have ascertained that 
the increased cost of power on this account will not exceed 8 annas 
per tou oi paper. On the oilier hand, bamlioo pulp bein'; made 
at the wotks in the shape of wet pulp will not nnpiire to be broken 
up as in the ease of imported pulp and Iho saving under this head 
mav fiffset the inereased expenditure in beating. An adjustment 
is however required in the works cost of (he bamhon pulp ic-ed in 
1980-81 ainco this is entered at a works eost of IN. Ifitidi per ton. 
A reduction of Rs. lO'fi per ton of bamboo pulp air dry would 
mean the following redueiion in the works expenditure of 1980- 
81 : - 

T.uim XLfX. 

Total ((unnfcity of low Immlion hmsI in . 1,1015 Tons. 

Eijiuvalont pulp air dry at 4» por cent. . . 2 iHfl ,, 

Total reduction in cost at 10 0 per ton . Its. 20,1011 

Reduction per Um ol finishwl paper 23,10S/6,lii8 „ 87 

The works eost per ton of paper in li)!{0-!il extliiding lieight 
was Us. 880’(ir». Making the aliove rediniion we get a works 
cost of Hs, 827 per ton oi paper. This is Rs. 27 pes ton higher 
than the figure whii-h we estimated in paragraph 78 as the cost 
which the Indian mills may attain ultiiuately if all future econo- 
mic a™ allowed for. In ealculating the measure of protection 
it is fair to take into account only sueh economies ns may reason- 
ably be realised during the period of pioteeiion. ' Further 
economies will require a longer period of development and dguree 
based on them may result in an inadequate measure of proteofi^ 
being jfranted to the industry. For this reason we propose to 

S e fair selling price for ihe purpose ol protebtioii m a works cost 
Be, 897 per ton. 
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91. lu calculating the overhead charges we propose to adhere 
to the figure of Its. 800 which the Tariff J3oard adopted in 1925 as 
^ ^ , a reasonable capitalisation per ton of paper, 

api a c larges. India Paper Pulp Company have fur- 

nished us with a detailed estimate of the replacement cost of their 
buildings and plant based on recent quotations. The total estimate 
for a mill producing a little over 6,000 tons of paper and the 
quantity of pulp equivalent to it is given as Es. 49 '19 lakhs which 
corresponds approximately to Es. 800 a ton on their output of 
6,188 tons in 1930-31. The Titaghur Paper Mills Company have 
given us a general estimate of Es. 150 lakhs as the replacement 
value of their present plant with a capacity of 10,500 tons of pulp 
and 20,800 tons of paper. If additional capital expenditure is 
provided for erecting a pulp plant for doubling the pulp capacity 
and if allowance is made for the reduction in prices of machinery 
since 1926, we shall in this case also get an approximate figure of 
Es. 800 per ton of paper. 

92. In calculating the overhead charges we propose to take 
depreciation at an average rate of 65 per cent, on the whole block. 

Other charges and profit. 0 ^^ forking capital at 7| per cent 

of the works cost of six months output and 
Managing Agency charges at 10 per cent, of the profit before 
depreciation is set aside. As regards working capital our estimate 
is somewhat lower than that adopted by the Boai'd in 1925 which 
was based on the works expenditure of eight months. Our estimate 
corresponds move closely to the figure normally adopted by the 
Board in its enquiries and we see no reason in the circumstances 
of the Paper industry for adopting a higher figure. Our allowance 
for Munagins^ Agency and Head Office charges is also lower than 
that accepted by the Board in 1925. We have based our figure on 
the amount actually spent under this head by the Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company. In estimating the assistance required by the 
industry in 1925 the Board made no allowance for profit on the 
ground that the evidence did not justify a definite finding as re- 
gards the cl^im of the industry to protection and the assistance 
granted was therefore limited to what was necessary to cover 
expenses and overhead charges. "We have found in this enquiry 
that the industry fulfils the conditions laid down by the Piscal 
Commission and is therefore entitled to protection at a rate which 
will ensure adequate development. "We consider therefore that in 
accordance with the usual practice of the Board a fair allowance 
for profit should he made. Adopting these figures we get the 
following overhead charges per ton of paper: — 

Bs. 

Depreciation 50 

Interest on working capital 12 

Managing Agency and head office charges . . 11 

73 
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Hum tojfi n\ |»«jM I tOI 

It-i. In oiu' <tl ihwi! n'}>rt>itnUttHon.H the Culetittu Imixut 

.UMiijutioii lui't ilrawa om uttimtiou to the apimreuily oxce^Hivn 
^ , , wiufiul hetttwn thu co^t of inilp and the 

f«»t* iiflml'iuij prim of jiapor as «howu in the Indmu 

C 'itiii)i.uii«>H' «tntt‘iiH'ins. The tnipoit As'<>- 
uotiiiij ohlmiatos that tin' t|>H>in! hptwmu the rust ol pulp .iial 
till' ■.{‘limp pi lu' ra-Horks ot a mill in Knpjiatnl ih t'lli oi its. H»if 
pn iMii lit papi't at the tlieii into (»f The eaU’ulation 

iH iii.uli' lu till' iollottuip mamioi. The o.i.f.e.i. pru‘« ol u p;ood 
iHuiht\ Mnplish *M, K. oi S, tS. priutiajg is JKSiSt per ton. This 
Uh hides exporlprs’ profit, ‘ijinntili* mwi 

iut*‘H"nl «lii( h .niumot to not lesn than 10 p«^t rent, in ail. Kxport, 
mnkiiip', tt(‘ip;lit and inatimnco would cost not less than 
ieavinjjr i'yi us thn niilVH wiling price. The prieo oi wooil pulp 
nt the ICugiieh mill is M9 per ton, leaving a spread of iB12. In 
eoiupnrison aith tliis it ia suggested that the Indian mills’ spread 
is excessive. Wo are not in a position to verify the figures of 
chargee lor an English mill on which this ealeulution is hused. 
But aMntoihg' tW* %«rwi to be^ correct, we propose to eonsider 
how far the tKMieluslOtt diMkitn with regard to Indian mills mu\ 
be accepted , For the purpose of fixing the measure of protection, 
we have estimated a fair selling price for Indian mills of Us. 
per ton of paper. This inolude.s depreciation and profit cnh'ulnted 
at rates which, are considered suitable under the conditions prevail- 
ing ill India for a reasonable development of the Paper imlustry. 
If thsaaare excluded, the selling price will be reduced to Ha. 36u. 
!}^ cost of bamboo pulp is taken in this wtimate at B«. 101 ishioik 
leaves a spread of Ba. 164 between the cost of pulp and the selling 
price excluding depreciation and profit. This almost exacfly 
corresponds to the spread in an English mill ns esfimafed 
by the Import Association. TTnless it is assumed that in the 
present conditions of the paper market English mills are able to 
obtain prices which will yield them depreciation and profit on the 
scale we have proposed tor the Indian industry, the comparison 
will be obviously of very little value in establishing the conclusion 
suggested by the Import Association, Without evidence that the 
prices charged by English mills at present cover all reMonahle 
charges at normal rates it cannot be held that the poeitlon 0# 
Indian mills in this respect, even if no allowance is made for 
future improvements, ia unreasonable in comparison with English 
mills. 
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5M. 'I'lip usuiil }>ractico of (lu> in clijtei'!niiuiif» the tueusure 
at iue^U‘(tt<ni is to ('ornpart* the fair belliiijsf price for the Indiau 
M.. 1 . imliisiiA ailh the limded duty free price 

Houlua^on paper. "* ij^poited goods, and take the difference as 

the iiifiisurc of protection reqTrired. This 
is a method \’tiuch iw ditiicult to apjdy in the case of the Paper 
imlufitiy. The vurietit's ol p.ipio in thi* inarkei are so numerous 
that it is impossible to deiernime the (lasses of imported papers 
!(rhich are precisel;^ comparable with Indian made papers. For 
this reason the Tariff Board decided iu 15)26 to adopt the average 
realised price of the luills as a moie sxiitable crit(*rion for fixing 
the measure of protection. ^ Wbelber ihe iuitiative in fixing prices 
i*' tdken bjf the Indian mills aia ap])eared probable in 1925 or by 
dealers in imjtorted paper, it is clear that the course of prices in 
each cuHi' is substantially the same. It is therefore i-easonable 
to take tlie i’eali.sed prices of the mills as indicating the general 
letcl ol prices. An incidental advantage of following this method 
is that it diMMuuits the railway treight advantage enjoyed by the 
mills in uncouutrv maikets, and no (leductkm from the fair selling 
price would be nec(‘ssary on Ilu> ,i((ounl. The uvt'rage realised 
prh c of ilic India I'apci Pulp ( omp.tm in 1U30-31 was 3 annas 
4’40 pieb CA‘-mill. Since almost the whole of their output during 
the year was writing and printing paper with th(‘ exception of 
wrapping ])ap(*i made for use in the mills, this price may be taken 
as the average realised piicc of the mills tm ])ioieoled paper-s. The 
prices of li)3tt-31 however reflect so largely the present general 
dt'ipiession in commodity prices a.s to lender them unsuitable, 
without some ndjtistmetit, as a basis tor ptoiecliou. The average 
realised price of the (*om)»aii\ in l!)2v2l) u.is 3 aunas GTl pies. 
A figme iiiteunediate heiween the pine ol 1928-29 and those of 
1930-31 will in our opittion be a more appiDprinte basis for & scheifie 
of protection which is intended tp operate lor a period of years. 
Accordingly we propose to take an average realised price of 3 aones 
6*25 pics. We nave already referred to the fact that since October 
lust the principal Euiupean pulp mills on the Continent have 
agrtutd to adopt a policy of resii*iction of output, at first by 16 per 
cent, and substupumtlv oy a further 15 per oenf. The effeot^of this 
on paper will be a slight hardening of prices, a tendeii^ 

m grss. s 

DiVkiason ana Company appear to mis tei^denoT- 


£ s. d. 

Ml J'anttsry tm . • ... 12 17 6 

12th Fohniary l9.H JS# 0 ^1 

18th July 1931 . . . , . 1 . 13 10 0 

ISfi&i Indiun Bailway has notified the Compafiies of its inten- 
tiOh lb » 3 l«|fe the spaoi**! freight rate.s now granted to the mills. 
PAipM'itir E 
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CHAFTKK VII. 


Titc tadiii L»<ijK‘r i'lilj. ('uiiti..ui\ huM- U(..r it 'I" »*« 

ratfeh Ul'OJlOak'il l»\ {'I I'l'l i\ Vili‘ .t«l' jUii' Ii\ .1,1 t!u‘ 

nul\\a\' ll. I'lliM l woiilii hi' In In II 1 . 5 .I 1 I 

<n iml iiinic llnit' I.’- [a 1 Inn i>i ''iitiiu 

eslini.itt's ii.ivt* hnnn nijijinitf I' tin’ niiii < nni|uttiii > W <• 

tilwtii'oi'i* lliul Itn nlnit m llii'- on n.ili *’,i nini . uill l< 

iii'nli »' iliii'. All ui'i.nn jiiiii o' ' inn. I '»< i* ' • 1" 1 II ' 'tn 
tdiMluiS ilii 1<I n t n| 1! .ilj jit I lull lilt ( *llll(.lt*'ti tiltl 
W'lliiin I'l'*' ' !'■ "I |iinitiiii<n ioiiiuiimI 

tlii’ liilll’lt’UH' I 11 lln ’f t\Mi. tl . It . I’.'n jii I tint n| I 

ill. \Vi* li.iM' j* ‘ pi 111 til rhujiti I \ t tli.it .t ti'ifv ‘licnlii III* 

U’VU’il nil iui|inili'il \sunii ptilp \*t * l.i^* «■ I,|im1<iI 11 i* jiit'*u*iit 

iHoll tii-i 111 li.iinltin (Milji lit III, Ni)ih,)ii 

liiml'i' 'ii'i'l •' " * *''**' "I pint, '1 t (Mil U )J l''li 

*' ' jii I |i II I ' .1 ll dl \ pni I I 111 * I, I lit ll. I Hi In n 

jinip Hi llPUl 111 nil ,i)i)iio\ii mli It iln ini,’ nitijnii .u tin K inlttn,ti,i 

I, ill ll) iln’ 1 il.ii'inii 1‘tijii I M’ll I'liinpi'n it i** I’*, iHSlil pi‘i Inii 

Jill I I ill I till \ I I .n I ill. ii, mIiIiIi iIm> liiupin.iti .1, til 

jlt'CH't’**,'. 1 *. Ulitl|llt’<i. til, K hi! Ill.tl 1 IluH l•lll|lin\ till* ,ll*v ill pfiHl'tS 

li,i.i>ii nil pnif l•lltl'.ll( Miil.t 'Hu* liiwi'i’ nt k,tul«itt.iuk u» fnui- 
p.iri’ii \i 111 Ihi'ititil ut N.iiUiiti i nut Imvintt r iltii* to nin 1*01,11, iin !, *, 
M hit '1 I I , nil, >1 t In'll tin .ll 1 I ' ni* * , 1 1 ' 1 1 ' 

ill SI ill, It ll.ili.liiiii VSti*. nlittlUMil It* i'l tit >i I I * 1 nl 

\innilKM, pt>r ton iit Kniikiiuifn ilnnnjjf tin* si.h si 1 1 ' it' ji' Ion 

ail ili’v I'ljuisiiloiit in npproxinmtoh U**. Ikl-h •„m,' ,!is Htif 
till’ •'tlppls isii' nlituiln’ii floiil ill,* \ii!''ill llt*>i,’lst* .ii iN t*s Old 

tin* oth»ir ftltli tioiu locul 1 nlili.o toi *. .,t |{ . J* 'Iln* m**! nf 
Imnihoo on which our chI iinatod woik- on-l nt N.nhnii i*** ltH*,«‘<i 
is Us. 42 per Ion hows dry. _ Tin* lower <4»«i nl IhuiiIhi,, m K.iiikiutiHi 
rnjirt'snuls an (nUimtufjfs* in ss-orks omt of tihoiil IN. 20 jioi 1*»!i 
«1 tmlji. Thus ii ssill !,,■ *.M*ti iliat on (he nuimdai ttisiitjf ewN 
oxcimlinj^ IhuiiIkm) the KuHkinaiv tiptn, eveeeiN the ettimnteil 
Ntuhnti cost by alaiut Us. 17 per ton nt pulp. While we eonitder 
thftt a graduitf reduet ion in the cost of hnnihno >*, prohuhle «h 1 , 111 ,* 
pared with the figure we have ussiuned for Niiilmti, nninelv H's. 12. 
it would not he rejisouahle to nceepl ho tin* pre*>ent a iij,'ure aj,pin\i. 
nmlitig to the avevau,* jPi'ieo nt ahieh hawlmo wan ohtetMwl «t 
Kitnkiitara in 1UJK1-31, The imssihilities of the Align! Ueserve as 
a steady soiiM’e for largo supplie*. of hamlion .it tin* lo, nt mn, 
espeeially from the point of view oi labour and tran*.)t<irt laeilities, 
have yeii to bo proved. The present eost of butnlsio diassn from 
the Angul resers'e la lla. *38 air dry which correspond** to the hgiira 
on which our estimated works cost is based. Moi’oover, it i. jirob- 
thle thikt without further organisation difficulties wouhl h« 
experienced in the earlier stages in obtaining stcadv supplies of 
bamlioo in larger quantities from local contractors at the low price# 
which prevailed in 1930-31. We Ibercforo consider that the figure 
we have estimated for Haihaii, vig., Bs. 186 should he regarded 
under present condition as a reasonable eatimnte of the wftnts cost 
0| bamboo pulp. Oownemal Imported pulp is alsb sold on aa 
dry basis and the figure of Es. 188 will therefore be the correct 
<giie to take for purposes of 6ofh|gkldillM 
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S#U, Id tistimaiiDg tie fair selliD^ price of iamlioo pul]^ for tie 
ptapoho of (IctermiuiDg tie rate of duty ou wood piup it is ud- 
, uecessary to take depreciatioD and interest 

omrad ciarges into account. In our estimate of 

qaj«d on imported wood % veriead expenditure required for a 

paper mill we Have allowed a capitalisation 
suflifient for a paper mill producing a quantity of pulp equivalent 
to its full capacity for paper. Tie object of tie duty is to make 
it worth while for a paper mill to manufacture tie pulp it requires 
from bamboo rather than to imiiort pulp. Hence so long as the 
total overhead charges are covered by the protective duty on paper, 
the works cost of bamboo pulp may be taken as the criterion for 
fixing the duty on wood pulp. The most recent quotation for easy 
blearing sulphite pulp (to which the bamboo pulp manufactured 
at fsaihati i-orresponds in quality) is £10-10 c.i.f. Calcutta. This 
is Scandinavian pulp. Lower quotations for small consignments 
from America have been received recently, indicatine a difference 


from America have been received recently, indicating a difference 
of Niightiy over £1. We are infirmed that American pulp is 
iulV3]ior in quality and so far has been represented only by small 
consignments. Since American manufacturers are not a party to 
the scheme of restriction adopted by European pulp manufacturers 
it n\ust bo prcbiimed that if American pulp is imported in larger 
quantities a further decline may occur in the price of imported 
wood pulp. We propose therefore to take an average figure of 
t'lO c.i.f. (Silcxitta as representing the price of easy bleaching 
biilphite gulp. Taking landing and transport charges at Us. 6, 
wc get an approximate price of Es. 140 per ton of pulp delivered 
at mill. The difference between this and the estimated works cost 
of bamboo pulp is Hs. 46. We propose that the duty on imported 
wood ])X 3 lp should be fixed at Es. 45 per ton. 

OT. It i.-. iK'ceb'-arv that sufficient time should be pllowed to the 
mills to organise their supplies of bamboo and adapt and develop 
„ ... their pulp plant so as to produce bamboo 

nawruecetS. P^P contemplate. In the 

meantime we think it desirable that the 


mills ehould be compensated for the increased cost of wood pulp 
resulting from the duty. The Indian mills were generally agree- 
ahh* to tlie nil position of a duty on importel pulp if allowance for 
the increased cost were made’ in calculating the duty on paper. 
The Paper Impori and Traders’ Associations were also prepared to 
agree to protection if a duty were levied on imported pulp. The 
total quantity of wood pulp imported into India in 1930-31 was 
22,715 tons which is equivalent to nearly 20,000 tons of paper. 
The total output of paper by the Indian miUs in 1930-31 was about 
40,000 tons which gives an average proportion of imported pulp 
of 50 per cent, of the present production of paper. We think that 
by the end of the period of protection this should be reduced to 
not more than 26 per cent. The average proportion of finished 
paiier represented by wood pulp during the period of protection 
would therefore be 374 per cent. We have proposed a duty on 
Ittiported pulp of Es. 45 per ton. This would amount per ton of 
finfahed p»per to Es. 45 x =Es. 62'3. The increased cost of 

B 2 
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pai»! (HI inn oti lin* w'-’* ' ipni i liio io‘.ali ot ilii diiiv miU 
bp i37] ppi (Piii. 01 !!' k' ‘ {»•' 1 'lliP loht (Iniv iciiuunl 

oft papct will ii 1’ I' / H I'll* I?'' llvti ,ii t H 

Oft th* n '( iHi iH'ult 1)1 T 1 * ])u ■'Pnlrd In 1 ' t ptiunti 
oi \ ill u!o w li ni 'I wi il ^ 1 > I \ 11 111 * Mil 1 1 1 II nil, n nh 

lit i|ii iiimiiin til I t .,1 t • papiH Its tin ii i i i ('hi' i 
' t^ 11 loHini„ 'M \ i_ i \\i 1 1 ! 1 il it t 'lull li 

iiN 14U pt 1 1 II v\ ll i -u't n \\ p 11 1 (Htiiiii ml thiiiii ' it 

lllp pit M III pill li\i lu \ I ' ' *1 1 iti l 1b I i|ill' ill 111 In IN ! Ill 

|ipi it n hoiii lit til 1 nil t 

I'' \\ ( lim In ' III ( ui 1 I l•'^IlilIIl wliiilii tin I* I 

[I lill U 1)1 1 llllfl 11 I 1 |Oti|t tt lilt svi lll\t pi > 

w 11 11 I * I liiit 1*1 IhihIhi mt III mill 

, " , i"' i) ih I I 1 I It pit mi 111 1 pfihiimn in 
' I ! n ttt' pilp In h.mhon imlp V 

nfitP iniipo I ll I !iii\ I I* ) 1 *1 11 mi iinpni'i 1 i! fi i' 

I I inpiiisiU miniitu n i i ji ui li m iImi pii pi i i i» 
In 1 n 11 i 1 t In I *'1 I'll Oiil ( 1* 1* * I ' ilnt \ t it p ipi i i- iintui}, h 

iMi.if't ion nil ill 1 j 1 , ih 111 iiiiut i!ii It) 57 1 pt i (to* 

* flip output ot p.ipt t Ii, fill It Inn, till (tiiiiiiin]it)iiii iii impnif ! 
odp iloP't mil PM ml tins [ntipottinn. flip p\tiii duly cm pnptr 

M t Mill 'till ' \ii ii tliiif I .i! 1 1 ^t iiiMtUttl li% flip lint 

II niipiiiitii j iiij U I ll 'ipjliiil in n h\ ' 

llppti Iiuha ( I iipt 1 Ptini Milii (iiiiipiiu .it Luikimw tliii i 
total output ot paper in l*MO was 2,(»00 tons. (If time tlio qiianiitv 
upipsfuitoil In niijittifpcl pulp wfti .W) tons or uncli'r 12 par c'pnt 
rin^ H M) t.n bt low tiio uci.i^p piiipiit.ipp of wood pulp whnlt 
unclpi out pioposals (,ai bp uspcl without aclclitioiinl cost that il '• 
ohriouB that no hnrtluhip will h« causeil to the Ttucknow uiilU b\ 

» clntv on iniportpcl pwlp. tt wan howe^tac oontended h? the r»- 
pipst*iit,i(m M of Hip uiilis fluit if the price of itopclified ptdp iunrt 
liuspcl lij iHPiins of a clntv ’lit t niiipawi would ho tnorc oepondent 
on j»in«is tor niakiuf? hottci f|U.ilmps ot paper and this luiglit It nl 
contiAf tois who supply piass to clpmand liif»hcr pripcs. As a taatipr 
tif fact the price at which the C’onin.my now obtain their press h 
R s. 41 per ton which is cons dmahh lowpr than the ptospuf n -i 
of grass to the uiilK ni Beiig tl Utichr oiu proposals tin pi in > i 
igp ol wood jiiilp whit It the (’’onipanv rnignt nsp on m aiPt.ifjc 
wiflioiii imiminir aiiv losh cm n loiiiil of tin' impinf diifv is 7' 
pel cent of flic fiinsliPil tu‘(M h if i i , m n njit i 
18 less than 12 pci tPiu I o ctmi f oinpinv who ,ijp noi m i 
position to use hnmlioo pulp ar ptespnf arc Ihc Deccan Paper Mill-c 
roinpany of Pomii Iheii total pioducfion of paper in ld2*l 'W 
wae 2,124 fouB and in l<)in-'ll , 2.100 ions, O’fao <|uantifv of inipoi b 1 
pplp tiidcl in these years w.is 740 tons ami l.lhO tons tespceiivt K 
lepmenting, on the yield obtained at the mills, 027 .md 080 ti i ■. 
of paper or 00 per rent, nnd 46 pei cent, lespecfivclv of the fof il 
output of paper. The average of the past two yeais thus tom- 
^onds closely to the percentage adopted in our piopoeale. The 
(jompauy^a output of while paper in 1030-31 was i^y wO tons 
tlnd it 38 evident that they luuRfc ha\e uaed oonaidwninle quantities 

# ittiported pulp iu the inanifacture of pnpera of inferior cpialitv 
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l<a otliei maleiuils ^onld ]ia\e Le^yii €qtiallT suitable. It 

was ‘staled In the (^ompanj^'b lepiesentame m eviaence that it 
theii mteiiuoii to lucicase the total output to 4,01^0 tou& for 'which 
the mills hate sulhcieTit capacity as equipped at piesent. If thi^ 
mciease in output was uudei taken, it would be almost entirely m 
uspect ui white printings ,ind wiitiiLtr‘^ The indi^yenoiis inateiiaK 
now Used, namely wa&te papei and laps, would be unsuitable except 
in bmall piopoitions toi this class oi paper and conbecpiently a largei 
quantih ot inipoited wood pulp would b^ lequiied *We hare 
«aiefu]]> examiided tlie poMtion ot the Company and we ait 
Mhsiied that oui pioposals will not inflict an> haidship on the 
(^)mpanv even it a very laige inripase m the nioilurtion of white 
papois IS undeitalven during the next lew yeais The piesent out- 
[)ui ot papei in the nulls is alion*” 2 200 tons ot wind about GOO 
toiih is while papu. II the oulpnt ib mcieased 4 000 tons and 
the whole ineiease conaist«j of white paper, the total output of 
white paper will be 2,100 tons If "we assume that this papei 
nmsists of 10 per cent, loading, 10 pei (eni othei materials and 
00 p<i rent w<tod pulp- which in the ciiramstanres is % leasonaWe 
assnmpiion — the output oi while paper lepiesenled bj wood pulp 
will be about 1 tOO ions Tf paper the lest 

t L iln Conipain’- oulpui is (omposed alinobt entnely ot ordinary 
iJadanii and Wiappings for which impoited pulp is not required. 
There will be no difficulty whateyer in obtaining larger quantities 
of waste p«iper and rags as the Companv can double then existing 
bupplus it nioic or less ptcsent puces It follows, theiefore, that 
e\cn if the total pioduction of the Company 3s increased to 4,000 
tons, the production can be so airanged thit no moie wood pulp 
will be requiicd than la repiesented bv 1,400 tons of paper. This 
on a total onipul of 4,000 tons is 15 pei cent which is lielow the 
pcuciitige ot wood pulp oi which oui pioposals admit the use 
without additional cost. 


99, Taking all the circumstances into account we consider that 
the peiiod for which protection is to continue should be fixed at 

seven years. In their applications for the 
fOt)timUn(e of potechon i\x^ paper Com- 
‘ ^ panics have proposed that piotection slioiiln 

Ito Ktiilimiul foi p( lioAs vatAing fiom ten to fifteen years. While 
\u> me of opinion that the ‘period sn^gested by the Companies is 
too long'!, sre think that in view of the difScnlties of technique 
organisation anA machinery which have come to light in connection 
with ilif manufacture of paper fiom bamboo, a period abort of 
sc\en \eats \sill prove inadequate. We believe tbat, with the 
assistanc(‘ sxhidi we lecomraend, a period of seven yeais will afford 
the industiy opptntnnity to consolidate its position and encouiage- 
ment to undertake further schemes of evpansion. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

Supplementary Proposals. 

100. At present printing paper containing not less iluin 00 per 
cent, meciianical wood pulp calculated on the fibre cunteiil is 

excluded Iroiu the scope oi the protectivo 
Exclnsion of uuwsi>rnit duties. In lli<‘ pieseiil eininirt the milh 
dSkb. ununhuoush aslu'd that liie 

peiceiitiige should be raised to lO pei m‘k 1. 
They argue in tlie firM plaee that (heir jiri>|Hisul would hi eiTeet 
restoio the origiiial limit of Oo pei eeiil. cali'uhited «m tie total 
weiplit t\as in loice jjrior to Ut27. Tlii'i (juostion lulK 

iuvestigatt>d b\ the Taiill Itoaid in 102T and no net\ reu^oii. have 
been addiieeil l>elf>re Us to jtjstifv u i’C(‘on''ideiiition ol the decision 
then vea<‘hed. The mills further eoniplain Htat idvautage inis heeu 
tiikeri oi the (>v(dusion <d‘ iiewsjiriiif ’o impoti ehtuip inintiiip" paper 
wliieh is not iiewspi iiii at all, 'o a^ to lapture (be niirlvct mIuiIi 
should lighth be held bv the lower giade.s td iia(tei. m li Us 
badarnis. mamitaelim'd in India. The import fij'ures lor “ printing 
papi i utln f ft m iitv. spiini no' lo-oiiiei'd " aie as follows; 


Tuns. 

i02t-2,*) (lietoie jnstu i .... 
lt»2.’)-2fi tpart lieluie .oid p.irfc ..fter priitectiou) . fi.S67 

I'tl'tWT ... l,7riO 

it»‘ir-2s . . . . . . t.iiHt! 

l«2»-2tt . 

ISiatWHl . . .... 7,817 

e,011 


It is true therefore that at present over (i.ttOfl tons id priutiie paper 
other than neW'.|iiint entei the eiuuttiv .litei jitumr tin- u veoiu 
duty only. Hut a substantial propoitioii ol this is i iie.qi p.ipti oitli 
which the Imltiin nulls would tiiol it diffn nil lo iiupu'sible m i om- 
pete even with n ptotciti\e dim II i illt- hae made ,i t-niitet 
suggestion that Ihosii low-paiieis whnl. injoiie bitter clu s news- 
print in order to maiiiluin liieir present statidard should he per- 
mitted to import sueh amount ai they retpilre undm iiiem. md 
cited hefore us a number of eases of the -mailer Imii.in new ,» p* • 
which apparently would not be affectetl hv the change itoin 11.“) 
per cent, to 15 per eent. The lending English and Titdtan news* 
papers have entered very definite protests Imfore us regarding the 
jsal to alter the porceutnge. Theg state that the average pto- 
twi of rntM^hanicali wood pulp in the paper they use is below 
5 per cent, of the fibre content and that the snggesllon of tin mill . 
would affect them seriouflly. It appears to n*i that the coinplninl 
of the mills is based largely upon a misexincepiioii of tha primaiy 
objects which the Board had in view in framing ite reoomiueada- 
tions in 1926. The mills assume tliat the intention Wii io avoid 
affecting the price of the ordinary newspa|NWf In India. Ft is 

1 »« > 
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true that the Board recognised that the existence of a cheap news- 
paper press depended upon unhampered supplies of paper con- 
taining a high percentage of mechanical wood pulp but the ground 
for the exclusion of this class of paper from the protective scheme 
primarily that the mills in India could not manufacture it at 
competitive prices. We do not consider that the exclusion from 
the protective duty of printing paper containing not less than 65 
per cent, mechanical wood pulp calculated on the fibre content 
has caused any serious harm to the Indian industry. Unless there 
was evidence that the object of the Protection Act was seriously 
defeated by the present ruling we should consider it undesirable 
to make any changes. On the facts as disclosed in this enquiry 
we aiv^ unable to find that the interests of the Indian industry 
are seriously jeopardised by the existing arrangement. 

101. The Calcutta Paper Import Association complains of the 
methods adopted for the determination of the percentage of 
rp, , . , ... mechanical wood pulp. They state that the 

am s o e chemical analysis of pulp and paper is a 
matter of great difidculty involving many 
complications and they challenge the competency of the Customs 
Deparlnieiit to arrive at sufficiently accurate results. So far as 
the difficulties of chemical analysis are concerned we are obviouslv 
not in a position to offer any expert criticism. The Customs 
Beparliuent admit that the phloroglucinol method of ascertaining 
fibre content originally adopted did not give satisfactory results as 
no allowance was made for the density or weight factor of the 
particular type of fibre under examination. That method has now 
been abandoned in favour of the Spence and Krauss method anrl 
it is stated by the Customs Department that the number of contested 
cases biib been greatly reduced and that with the 5 per cent, 
inargin of error allowed there is no reasonable cause for complaint. 
4*he importers admit the improvement in method but state that 
they had no information when the change was introduced and 
tlint ihev cannot tell when further changes may not be made 
without any information being given to the trade. The importers 
also <»omplain of the assessment of certain classes of paper such as 
machine glazed pressings to the protective rate of duty. Several 
classes of paper* were specifically mentioned by the Calcutta 
Paper Import Association in their evidence before us as being 
subject to the protective duty which in their opinion were not 
writing or printing papers and should therefore pay only the 
revenue duty. On enqtiiry it appears to us that some misunder- 
standings have arisen as to the ordinary usage of trade descriptions 
and as to the interpretation of the Act. We consider that, if our 
proposals are accepted, steps should be taken at the earliest possible 
opportunity after the passing of the Act by conference between the 
various interests concerned to specify as definitely as may be the 

* Tbo clftSBes of paper particularly mentioned hy the Calcutta Paper 
Association are as follows : — 

Umisla«fod coloured Kews, White Kews, Cartridge paper, Glazed 
Coloured Priniln^s, M. G. Wrappings, 
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10t\ Isas !«*t‘h IUIMmI }Mdo!>* Us lliui suUH* uhaUj^u is ItHplilvd 

ih ihi will! lujiuhl im juuKiu^** jntpet, 

ii iiu tfulus I(m* kru»uu! Kmtf 

i' iiUi^u (uijt.jtinij ivrntL Wulusvuifol rru^uM**! 

Mlil'uas * ** ^atisl.ufniv iiMH<-ati<su ai th»‘ aiunuul ul 

iln- t i,i-s !d pajHM ihuv luasla tit liulta, 
llu* ftuul arajn»utji» P^M***^ piutluiuti h\ tJu* tttiiU iu 
uiitnuuletl Us ii4‘iiils KtUs of wltirli Kriftl) luit^ was luaimfat*- 

turod ity tits* Koit^ul l\<|>ur 'Mill (‘uiu]i’ui'^ , As w*' Ituvi* vsli4»wu in 
pat afsiii jtli 11 Itii' (’<uujiau\ liud it iM^omuuical to us<> jiU tlmr 
wav,}e nuiltuia] aiu! tliuir halos ul wrapping pnpor umountHl in 
lUdtMtl iM soiiudlttng liki* IJtHt tttus. In oral o\ idonco tltos siatotl 
that it was diftiiuili to unalvso Ihn (HilVnntl kinds tit pat'kiug pa}N‘r 
iiuportiMl into India Inii iitay o>tiinalt»<l that ot tin* {IdMWl 
l<nts iiuptuiod ap]n(iKi!nii1id_\ t\vo-1hirtih ntiuhl ht* pnnhtiod in India 
Iroiu iiuli{ji<‘in»ih fil»!s*s. It is tiur Hud Iho Andhra Ihipor Mills 
rompany tdaiui that thnj have a^peidal eqnipiiiant h»r tho mami- 
tarhiro ot hoards atnl (larking paper Imt m paper of this elaaa Iia» 
Ml lar lioi-n junilurod At! Ilr* oumo inills ]>rurllra11y ronfnie their 
output oi ^v lapping pajin lo ihrii owu rtMjniirnHud'^. hi tlir 
ahMUire ol any <irHnite statistirs the suggest am Ims hern made he 
the Titaghnr l*upiu Mills (’ompuny and the Jleugul Ptiper Mill 
('nuipuny thai tlio l‘Aeeuti\e should take power to ineltiile pm*king 
paper iu the pitUeriive scdieme w Inui it is hIiowu to llu‘ satistaition 
of the Ooveruinetii of India that these rhisheh of paper are u< tnaU> 
being produced in India, Although the India l^aper Pulp IVnapany 
have made no ptopoftok they have Mated that such paper can hi* 
ju*o<lur<*d from Inituhoo and other indigenona fibres. Aft haft been 
stated we have no direei 4 ‘videiiet‘ on thi- point itut fioni tlie viewH 
escpresHed reguiding the possiliilities of hainlnio both b\ mtlls uiul 
In the Kore*4t l{esear<*h Institute iil Ihdiru Dun we ate inrliued 
to tlie view thai there ig no inlierent impoRftihiliiy iu the prudiiotum 
<d Kratt (mpei 4 from hutubon pulp. This however vve t'aimot 
reuard suftle'Muil {iaI ideal ion tor exteucUng proteetion to Hueh 
papers. Iu ilj» tiiM phus' vve have no inftiTmnfion regarding the 
]uu'e uf uliicdi siteh pa(>er c‘<ui1d la* orodfjeed iu India aud we ai’e 
iH»i lheiel<ue Ii a pMafiiuj » f'unfi* wiiii an. a. » r The 

uuniHUre oj us.i''ii)UM whhh taa\ h<* tetjuiieU lint ih^ue 
another aspeel el (Im-- (jUe'-tiMU whielt we leyard » v*‘U mole 
imporluui. The hoi'er mills ate unw all wmkiug to lull eapueity 

ana finding n steady umilet for tlieii output and sullHieid !oum 

etlite for a Moody evpiinsiini of that market. We have ti boaed in 
fimpter Y to eertain pidnift in whieh in our opinion the Indian 

milln still f?dl shoit of the efllelenev whieh they should aflaiu. 

We consider Doit if will he more to their adviuitage to consolidate 
the poftilioii which they have reached and Itini theJr atteaibii to 
iniproveineBfft in 'methods and nmchincry than to attempl to etpand 
their production at the risk of iin|miriiig their MBIoitior. W«* have 

ttitewfore no recommendatinsi to make with rtprd to pack in [nvper 
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aiul ]ii-oi.osP 110 oliange in the existing Tariff Schedule so far as 
this ot popor is concerned. 

T nder our p'oposals there ivill he a duty ol iU. -lo a '.on 
WHx] |HUp, (hlieiwise ouv jeronnueiulatiojis iiiv^'h’e no alteia- 
'Fiit* Tariff Relirtlulc, Tariff Soliedult*. Printing pa|.‘er 

U) which the nieeliunical ])ii]p amounts 

it) nol less thuii f)T> per cent, ot the fibre eonient, and packing ami 
urajiping papers will for reasoas wlneli -we luive ‘^faterl contiiine 
liable to the revenue duty; and ‘jo will rlnome. marble, flint, 
poster and stereo pap<u*s, regarding which no representation ha*^ 
heeii made to us. Other printing ])aper \\ ill he liable to the pro- 
tective duty of one anna a Ih. As regards winting paper, ruled oi 
printed foims (including letter paper with printed headings) an<l 
a(*count and mannsci‘i])t books and the binding thereof will be liable 
to the prote<*tive duty of one anna a lb. or the revenue duty which- 
ever is higher; all other sorts of writing paper will be liable it) 
the protective duty. 


lt)4. We have in the past drawn attention repeatedly in our 
reports to the importance of emphasising the Indian character oi 
. the industries whitdi receive protection. 
,..>U!"2aa'’'o£ tttviJll ’"‘i* Ooiumission m paragraph 

OonunisBion’s Baport. *9* their Report stated that it woiild be 

reasonable to infiiRt, where concessions are 
granted by Govej'uinent or where the taxpayers’ mouer is devoted 
to the stimulation of an enterprise, (1) that the coiapuiiies enjoying 
such concessions should be incorporated and registered in India with 
rupee capital, (2) that there should he a reasonable proportion of 
Indian Bireotors on the Board and (3) that leasonable facilities 
should be offered for (he ivainitig of Indian apprentices. That thi'- 
is tlu‘ settled poliey of the Government of India is evident from 
the declaration niacle on their behalf in the fjegislative Assembly 
on March 2nd, 1922 in. connection with the grant proposed for the 
rehabilitation of railways. "Wbenever assistance is granted to indus- 
tries by means of bounties or .subsidies, these conditions are, now 
laid down as essential conditions which must be satisfled before an 
indusiiy can claim assistance. Apart from practical considerations 
of administration, there can in reality be no distinction in this 
re'gard between industries receivinjr assistance in the shape of 
bounties w subsidies and those which are protected by means of 
import duties. It is therefore important, from the national point 
of view, that in the case of every industry which claims protection 
this aspect of the case should lie fully examined. 

105. The first condition, namely, that the companies concerned 
should he incorporated and registered in India with rupee capital 
is obviously intended as a means of securing 
India Paper Pulp Com- foj Indian investors reasonable opportunities 
“ of participating in the benefits of protection. 

^ This is rendered impossible if companies are 

tegistered as private, companies. It is therefore necessary to point 
out that the India Paper Pulp Company which is one of the principal 
CotUpftSa^ engaged in the Paper industry in India is still a private 
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company. We have already mentioned in Chapter I that this was 
one of the grounds on which the (Government rejected the proposal 
to grant direct capital assistance to this Company in 1925. It was 
stated by the Company during the enquiry in 1924 that it was 
intended to make the Company into a public one as soon as the 
future of the concern vas reasonably assured. The financial posi- 
tron of the Company at present is that although they have not yet 
declared any divrdends, they have since 1924-26 written oft deprecia- 
tion to the extent of Rs. 20 lakhs, have reduced their overdraft by 
Bs. 14 lakhs and have repaid a sum of Es. 0 lakhs out of a loan 
of Rs. 10 lakhs borrowed for capital extensions, besides paying 
interest on it at 6-| per cent. If it is decided to continue protection, 
the Company’s position on these facts should be held strong enough 
to justify their conversion into a public company. We consider, 
therefore, that at the earliest opportunity the Company should take 
steps to register themselves as a public company. If the appeal for 
public subscription of shares fails, the Companiy having offered the 
Indian investor adequate opportunities of participation will have 
sufficiently discharged their obligation under the scheme of protec- 
tion, We believe it would be in the interest of the Company them- 
selves. by taking steps in this direction, to be identified more closely 
with Indian interests. 


Indianiaation ot direO' 
tnrate and staff. 


106. The second and third conditions niav be conveniently dis- 
cussed together. As regards the Upper India Couper Paper Mills 

(Company, the Deccan Paper Mills Company 
and the Andhra Paper Mills Company, the 
directorates aie entirely Indian. The Tita* 
^hur Paper Mills Company had three Indian Uircctors on the Board 
in 1924 while at present four out of the seven Directors are Indians. 
The Bengal Paper Mill Company had one Indian and three British 
Directors in 1924 and now have one Indian and four British 
Directors, The proportion of Indian directorate in this Company 
is therefore lower now than in 1924. The India Paper Pulp Com- 
pany being a private Company, this question floes not arise in their 
case at present. With regard io the question of Indianisation of 
the superior staff, although some progress has been made since 
1924-25, the position cannot yet be regarded as satisfaciory. The 
Upper India Couper Paper MiRs had three Europeans on fdreii 
superior staff in 1923-24 but have none now. The srrperior manage- 
ment of the Poona mills is also entirelv in Indian hands. At 
Rajahmundrv there is one European expert but the (General 
Manager and the rest of the staff are Indians. But as the Tariff 
Board pointed out in 1925 " it is the progress of Indianisation in 
the larger mills that is important The results attained hy these 
mJdsls “Were ragfStrded by tbe Board as unsatisfactory and they there- 
fore de'^tad a good dOal of attention to tbe subject in tbeir Report. 
Since 1924 appreciable progress bas been made only in tbe mills 
bdonging to tbe Titagbu* Papor Mills Company, although even 
there there is considerable room for farther progress. In 1923-24 
there rvere no Indians holding any superior poeitioip »©& the staff 
the Company’s miJ-ts- In 1924 the Compah^ JtWlfated an ap- 
jifetieseiShip scheme under ^ yoWiif have so far been 
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admitted into tlie mills as apprentices. Of these, however, only 10 
are now employed in the works. About these men the Company 
state they are making satisfactory progress in their studies and 
training, so much so that it is to be expected that certain men will 
be able to take the place of certain Europeans at pi'esent indentured 
to us on the completion of the latter’s agreements One of the 
ajjprentices who has just finished his time is acting as Chief 
Finisher at the Titaghur mill in the absence of the European in 
charge of the Finishing Depaitment. At the Kankinara mill the 
second Finisher is also one of the apprentices and has just displaced 
a European. Most of the Indians, however, who are at present 
holding superior positions are employed in the Chemical, Engineer- 
ing, Sales and Medical sides of the establishment. In these depart- 
ments there are at present six Indians who receive monthly salaries 
between Bs. 260 and Es. 600. In the paper making sections no 
progress has been made in the replacement of Europeans by Indians 
and the Company state that they are not confident that the appren- 
tices are capable of displacing the Exxropean supervisox's. This 
appears to us to be a most disappointing aspect of the situation and 
to call for careful investigation. In the Bengal Paper Mill Com- 
pany the European Chemist has been displaced by an Indian, but 
apart from this there are no Indians in the superior management of 
the mill. The Company have at present 23 men working as ap- 
prentices, 7 in the electrical department, 6 in the paper making 
department and 10 in the engineering shops some of whom have 
served for over 18 months and aie regarded by the Company as the 
best Indian young men they have recruited. At the India Paper 
Pulp Company’s mill at ITaihati there were four Europeans in 1924 
while at present there are five. The increase is attributed to the 
installation of a second paper machine for which additional expert 
supervision was required. lu 1929 an Indian apprentice was ap- 
pointed on a five year agreement and another was similarly ap- 
pointed in 1930. The period of training is divided over various 
sections of the mill. On the completion of the term, the apprentice 
binds himself to work for the Company for a further period of five 
years on a salary of Bs. 200 per month rising to Bs. 400 in the 
fifth year, 

107- On a review of the facts stated in the foregoing paragraph 
we find that, of the three Companies in Bengal, the least satis- 
factory record in this respect is that of the 
Training of apprentices. Bengal Paper Mill Company. This Com- 
pany have been in existence now for over 
forty years and during this long period appear to have made no 
progress w'hatsoever in associating Indians with the direction and 
superior management of their mill. We call special attention to 
this fact because we consider that the Comp^y’s record l^trays a 
serious disregard of their obligations as an important unit in an 
industry receiving public assistance. As regards the other two 
Companies, while we acknowledge the efforts which have been made 
in this direction, particularly by the Titaghur Paper Mills Com- 
pany, we desire to emphasise that unless further progress^ is made 
in the near future, they cannot he regarded as fulfilling sub- 
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stantialiy the I'ouditiojis which underlie the grant oi proiection. 
It will be seen Ironi paragiaph lUG that it is in the most important 
section of the mils, namely the paper making department, that no 
progiess has oo far been reported. The exj^anation oi the mills 
is that there is great ditticulty in securing the right type of Indians 
because of the tact that the work of paper' making is arduous and 
makes considerable demands on the stamina and endurance of the 
young men engaged on it so that most of them do not remain to 
complete the period of apprenticeship. In the course of the Taritf 
Board’s enquiries, covering a wide range of industries liaving 
essentially different charactei-islics, this argument has been adopted 
so frequently hr employers that we are unable to accept it as a 
convincing exjrlanation.' The truth is that the iuherent incapacity 
of educated Indian youths for industrial jobs is an assumption 
which is too i-eadily resorted to hy the less progr'e>sive class of 
employers in India as an excuse for a policy of inertia and undue 
conservatism. AVe have seen Indian apprentices at work in the 
mills we have visited and have been favourably impressed by their 
bearing and general attitude. Indeed the mills themselves lunc 
expressed strong approval of the Indian apprentices who are at 
present in the mills. AA'’e are not satisfied tiiat sufficient thought 
has been paid to such questions as the system of recruitment and 
training of apprentices and the conditions of work provided for 
them, the period of apprenticeship required for men already pos- 
sessing advanced technical qualifications and experience in Euro- 
pean countries, and the stimulus to good work resulting from the 
gua antee of employment on suitable remuneration based partly on 
bonuses of the kind now given to covenanted European employees. 
It is to he regretted that the proposal made hy the Tariff Board in 
1920 for a conceited scheme of training Indians has not yet been 
adopted, and we consider it most important that the mills should 
lose no further time in combining to carry out these suggestions. 

If'S. As we have already pointed out, there As essentially no dis- 
tinction, as regards the applicability of the conditions mentioned in 

paragraph ^92 of the Eiscal Commission’s 
of rcmSS between industaies which receive 

assistance m the shape of botxhties and indus- 
tries which are assisted by means of import dutie.s. Since, how- 
e'^e’ t is impossible to withhold the benefit of an import duty fioui 
Coinnsnies which do not fulfil the conditions, their enforcement 
beroi IPS a matter of difficulty where assistance is given in the form 
of iinnort duties. The Board has been faced hy this difficulty in 
other enquiries and it is therefore relevant to quote what it said 
on ’ho question in its recent report on the Sugar iudustiy. 
*' roT" iliance with these conditions should be secured by such 
mean® as Government miry consider practicable in the circumstances 
of the Sugar' industry. Though we have not recommended assist- 
'an.ee bv means of bounties to su^r Oompsoiies, it appears possible 
,thst the future, as has occasionally occurred in tpo past, sub- 
.jftd ies or loans may be granted to sugar Ootapanies eitner for th« 
pt stabiltsatioA of tb*ir business or for research pui- 
'poSesT Ettrtfheir i£ has Wti stt^gfesled that grants should be made 
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lay tlie Imperial Council of Agricultural Beseareli lor development 
and researck work to an approved Association of Manufacturers in 
X oi*tkern India, wkile occasions mtxy occur in wliick Grovernmexii is 
prepared to offer laeilitie'? to a new Oompanj^ for tke acquisition of 
new land. In making any such grant, subsidy, loan or concession 
we would recommend tliat a condition precedent should be tke 
ubtoervance by tke Company concerned or tke members of the 
Association of ike principles laid down in paragraph 292 of tke 
Piscal Commission’s Report ^Paragraph 105), Tke general lines 
on which this recoanmendation is conceived aie equally applicable 
to tke Paper industry. Concessions fur tke exploitation of forest 
ureas containing bamboo or gias^: are alieady held l)y paper Com- 
panies or may be sought hereafter. We consider that tke co-opera- 
tion of Provincial Governments should be invited in securing suit- 
able guarantees before any suck lease is granted or renewed and in 
exercising all their powers including those of terminating the lease 
to ensure tke observance of these conditions. Further, the Con- 
troller of Printing and Stationery now pm chases annually nearly 
10,000 tons of paper, equivalent to a fourth of the Indian produc- 
tion. If, within a reasonable time from the parsing of the Protec- 
tion Act, it is found that any of the Companies have failed, in the 
opinion of the Government, to make suitable progress in complying 
with these conditions, Government patronage should be withheld. 
Finally we believe that one of the most effective means of enforcing 
these conditions would be to ensure public scrutiny of the progress 
made by each Company from time to time. For this purpose we 
recommend that the paper Companies should be required to submit 
periodical statements to the Government embodying the progress 
made by them as regards each of the conditions laid down in para- 
graph 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report. These statements 
should be placed before both Houses of the Legislature so as to 
ensure sufficient public scrutiny. Any Company which refuses to 
submit the statements called for should be penalised by either of 
the two methods already mentioned or by such other means as 
Government may decide, 

109. Although the development of bamboo as raw material 
for the Paper industry may now be regarded as having passed the 

pioneering stage, we have been impressed in 
Future devebpment of course of our investigations with the 

Deira Bun.^ ^ further exploratory work in several 

directions and for the co-ordination of 
results attained by individual mills. Both in the mechanical and 
in the rffiemical sections of the manufacture of pulp there is still 
wide scope for co-ordinated work in the shape of experiments and 
research. The present practice of the mills of carrying out indi- 
vidual investigations without mutual collaboration partly accounts 
for the slow progress in achieving a suitable method of crushing 
bamboo. Rimilarlv in the process of digestion the results attained 
in different mills by the overhead and fractional methods and by 
the soda, sitlphate and acid methods might have been employed 
mote effectively to the general advantage of the industi^ xf some 
means of eo-ordination had been in existence. The unwillmgne*=?s 
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of the mills to disclose information to one another is natural. But 
this is an attitude 'which progressive industries in other parts of the 
world are rapidly discai'dmg in consideration of the general advan- 
tages resulting from co-operation in such matters as research. 
After an enq[uiry by the Tariff Board, in which every Company has 
explained its position publicly in detail, there appears to be little 
justification for continuing this traditional attitude of secrecy. In 
our opinion the Paper Pulp Section of the Foiest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun affords a suitable means of bringing about the co- 
ordination we have in view. The general lines of work adopted at 
the Institute were laid down under Mr. Eaitt's expeit direction and 
satisfactory progress in the work of the section has been maintained 
since his departure by his successor who was trained under him and 
by the Forest Economist who is in charge of the Department. We 
derived much assistance in our enquiry from these officers and we 
consider that if provision is made for developing the work of the 
section and especially for providing more continuous contact between 
the Institute and the paper Companies, the progress of the industry 
will be hastened. The mills in the course of their evidence acknow- 
ledged the usefulness of the Institute and the assistance derived by 
them from its work. The publications issued periodically by the 
Institute containing the results of its work have also been of con- 
siderable interest to the commercial community. We recommend 
that, if our proposals for the continuance of protection are accepted, 
the Government should take slops to develop the Paper Pul]p Section 
of the Forest Research Institute on the lines we have indicated. 
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Summary of Findings and Eecommendations, 

(1) The total consumption of paper of all kinds in India (includ- 
ing pasteboard) increased from 111,963 tons in 1924-25 to 175,627 
tons in 1929-30. In 1930-31 the figure fell to 154,277 tons. Of 
this total consumption the Indian mills have steadily supplied from 
22 to 25 per cent. The consumption of protected classes of paper 
increased from 43,331 tons in 1924-25 to 53,584 in 1929-30. In 
1930-31 the figure fell to 49,046 tons. Of these classes of paper the 
Indian mills have supplied from 53 to 71 per cent. 

(2) There are now 9 paper mills working in India of which two 
T>Glong to the Titaghur Paper Mills Company and two to the 
Deccan Paper Mills Company. The toial capacity of the Indian 
mills in 1930-31 wa^ about 45,000 tons of paper and' the total output 
nearly 40,000 tons. 

(3) There has been a eoiisidei’able increase in tbe use of indigen- 
ous auviliaiy mateiial®. Mobt auxiliary luateiials can now be ob- 
tained in India at economical prices. 

(4) There has been a large increase in the use of imported wood 
pulp by Indian mills. This has been of assistance to the mills in 
finding the surplus funds required for experiments and improve- 
ments in connection with bamboo pulp. The increase in the use of 
wood pulp is to be accounted for partly by the fact that the financial 
assistance proposed hy the Tariff Board for the development of 
bamboo was not granted and partly by the fall in the price of wood 
pulp. The increased use of imported pulp has meant an expendi- 
tui’e of some Es. 20 lakhs annually on Indian materials and labour 
which would otherwise b^ve been spent on imported paper. In 
spite of the present overproduction of wood pulp, a shortage of 
timber for pulping and a consequent rise in the price of pulp seem 
likely but it is impossible to forecast when this may occur. 

(5) The additional market for paper in India which the Indian 
mills may expect to captine is about 20,000 ions a year, excluding 
any nprmal increase in consumption. 

(6) The prices of both pulp and paper have fallen considerably 
since 1924-25. Judging by the figures of values given in the Trade 
Eeturns, the fall in the price of pulp appears to be proportionately 
greater. The Tariff Board estimated in 1925 that with the protec- 
tive duty the Indian mills would realise an average price of about 
4 annas per potind. The actual realised price since 1934-26 has 
however been less than 3 annas 6 pies per pound. Although the 
mills have reduced their works costs below the level antimpated in 
1925, the surplus of realised prices over works costs has been less 
than the figure estimated by the Tariff Board as a reasonable 
lid^rgin* 


( 105 ) 
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J ) There are ample supplies oi bamboo available in India and 
Burma not only to supply the -vrliole Indian demand for pulp but 
also to develop a laige espnit trade. Bamboo which in 1921-26 
cost about Es. 55 a ton i= now obtained normally at prices vaiying 
from Es. 38 to Es. 40 a ton ait dry. Considerably lower prices aie 
sometimes quoted for bamboo supplied by local contractors. 

(8) The satisfactory mechanical tieaiment of hanihoo under mill 
conditions has presented mncli gieater difHculties than appealed 
probable at the last enquiry.. Very considerable piogress has beeJi 
made with it and further experiments are being undertaken. It is 
these difficulties which have largely been respousihle for the delay 
in the development of bamboo as a pulp making malen’al. 

(9) The digestion of bamboo is carried out by the acid process 
at the India Paper Pulp Company’s mill at Naihati and by the 
alkali process at the other mills. The alkali process is applied in 
a variety of ways but generally ibe fractional principle of digestion 
is adopted. On tbe results obtained so far, it is impossible to say 
definitely whether the acid or the alkali pi'ocess is more suitable for 
the treatment of bamboo. The mills have substantially improved 
the technique of these processes and have made considerable exten- 
sions and improvements to the plant. The total expenditure on 
additions and improvements since 1926 amounts to Es. 47 lakhs of 
which Es. 13 lakhs have been spent in connection with bamboo 
pulp. 

(10) The quality of paper made fiom bamboo is proved salia- 
factoiy for most purposes. The opinion expressed by the Tariff 
Board in 1925 is confirmed by independent expert testimony. 

(11) On an examination of the costs of production in 1924-26 and 
in 1930-31 it is found that, apart from the advantages due to the 
use of imported pulp and the fall in the price of coal and other 
materials, hubslantial reductions in costs have been achieved by 
improved practice and methods of working. There has been a 
marked reduction in the consumption of coal and of auxiliary 
materials and an increase in the yield obtained from primary 
materials. At the same time there has been a remarkable improve- 
ment in the quality of the papers manufactured. 

(12) The evidence received dturihg the pfesent enquiry has con- 
firmed the findings of the Tariff Board in 1925 regarding the pos- 
sibilities of bamboo and grass as raw materials for the Paper indus- 
try. The future of the Indian Paper industry depends on the ex- 
ploitation and development of bamboo, and it may reasonably be 
expected that paper made from bamboo will eventually be able to 
dispense with protection. Although the future expansion of the 
industry will be based mainly on bamboo, grass also occupies a 
recognised place in it and for tbis reason no distinction should be- 
made between the two in the application of proposals for assistance. 

(13) The Paper industry satisfies the conditions laid down by the 
T'iscal Commission. 

(14) The withdrawal of the protective duty at the |^^e8ent time 
# 0 %^ inevitably lead to tbe disappearance of baittboo as a paper 

I 
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making material. In view of ike proved possibilities of bamboo 
4nd tbe anticipations regarding a shortage of wood pulp, it must 
be held that the disappearance of bamboo will be a national loas. 
Apart from its effect on bamboo, it is found on an esamin.ntiou of 
’’he financial position of the Indian mills that the withdrawal of 
ihe piotective duty^ would seriously cripple tLeir resources ajnl 
endanger their continued existence. 

tlii) In order to fpther the development of bamboo it is nete',- 
sary to offer a direct incentive for the manufacture of hamhoo pulp, 
popecially in view of the fall in pi ices of impoited pulp. The most 
suitable form in which direct encom'ngement may be oft'eied is a 
duty on imported pulp. 

fI6) For the purpose of deteimining the rate at which the pro- 
tective duty on paper should be continued, a fair selling pi ice for 
Indian mills of Rs. 464 per ton of paper is estimated. The price 
likely to be realised by the Indian Mills without duty is 9 '* imaged 
at Bs. 641 per ton. On these figures the measure' of [irotertion 
lequired is Bs. 123 per ton. 

(17) The duty on impoitod pulp should be fixed at Bs. 4'> pel 
'on which is approximately the dilteieuce luuweeu the woiks cost of 
iiumhoo pulp and the current price of imported pulp. Assuming 
that at the end of the protective period no more than 25 per cent, 
of imported pulp in terms of paper would he used, the increase in 
the cost of manufacturing paper would he about Rs. 19 per ton. In 
order to compensate manufacturers for this increased cost, the duty 
on paper should be continued at the present rate of Rs. 140 per ton. 
or one anna per pound. 

fl8) The duties on paper and on impoited pulp should remain 
In force for a period of seven years. 

(19) The duty on paper should be applied io printing and writ- 
ing papers which are now liable to the protective duty. The defini- 
tion of papers which may be classified as printing and writing papers 
according to trade usage should be examined by conference with 
representatives of all the interests concerned. !Xo alteration should 
he made in the existing tariff entries regarding newsprint and pack- 
ing paper should remain subject to the revenue duty. 

(20) The duty on imported pulp under these proposals will not 
inflict any hardmip on the Upper India Coupp Paper Mills Com- 
pany and the Deccan Paper Mills Company which are not at present 
in a position to use bamboo pulp. 

(21) The India Paper Pulp Company should take immediate 
steps io form themselves into a public registered Company. 

(22) Although some progress has been made with Indiauisation 
of stao and with apprenticeship schemes, it is found that the 
principal tuinH have not made the necessary efforts to attract and 
offer employment to Indians especially in the paper making section 
of the works. This matter should receive their early attention. 

a The adoption of the principles relating to Indianisation 
ed matters which are laid down in paragraph 292 of the 
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Piscal Commission’s Report slionld be made a condition precedent 
to the grant of concessions for exploitation of forests and to pnr- 
cbases of paper by Government. Periodical statements showing the 
progress made in this respect should be submitted by the mills for 
the information of Government. These statements should be placed 
before the Legislature. 

(24) Steps should be taken to develop the Paper Pulp Section 
of the Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun, with the object of 
co-ordinating the experimental work done by the mills. 


J. MATTHAI, 

President. 

FAZAL IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA, 

Member, 

G. T. BOAG, 

Member. 

G. S. BOZMAH, 

Secretary. 


15th October, 1931. 
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The TiisiEEit (tjjoweks’ QxJAuaEEtY Eetiew. 

Tltp Official Oi^gan of the Xeic Zcahnid Tiinhcj* Growets^ 
Association, Jacoi porafeJ, 


SOFTWOOD SUPPLIES OF THE BRITISH E:\rPIRE: Bt FRAZER 
STORY (FORESTRY COMMISSION, LONDON). 

(Extract from Empire Foresti^ Jaurnal, YoL 8, No. 1, 1929.) 

(Editor^ s Note, — Mr. Story certainly leads ns np bo a startling coiiciusion 
fco his survey when he informs ns that in forty jears from now very little 
will be left of the world^g existing accessible virgin forests. His opinion, 
ho^^ever, is backed by hgures which are the result of the most careful possible 
investigations; and his reputation is such that the soundness of all his deli- 
vered opinions on this subject is quite indisputalileA 

As the whole Empiie, with the single exception of Canada, imports large 
quautaties of sofuroods, and as the world's supply of that class of timber is 
limited, it behoves us to examine the position. It it possible to do this 
afresh with the help of the statistics which have just been collected by the 
Forest Authorities of the Empire for presentation to the Empire Forestry 
Conference. 

OonsumpHon of Softwoods. 

The Empire uses each year (in terms of round timber) over 1,9(X) million 
cubic feet of softwoods. Of this, some 935 million (49 per cent.) are utilised 
in Great Britain; 735 million (38 per cent.) in Canada; 90 milhon (49 per 
cent.) m Australia ; 55 million (3 per cent.) in New Zealand ; 3^ million (2 per 
cent.) iu vSouth Africa; and 63 million (3 per cent.) in other parts of the 
Empire. These figures represent in each case the amount actually utilised at 
home — they do not include the quantities of timber exported nor any destroyed 
% fire, etc. 

Taking the various units of the Empire separately, the softwood roquire- 
>mettts are briefly discussed below : — 

Great BritaMs GonsumpHon of Softwoods, 

Pi ai tic ally the whole of the softwood supply has to be imported — only 3 
pet cent, being produced at home. Aparb from wood pulp, we import in an 
average year 9i million loads, valued at over £40,000,000. British possessions 
ovetfoas contribute about ^0,000 loads, or only 5 per cent, of the whole. 
The principal sources drawn upon are Finland and Sweden, which, taken 
together, send us about 3,500,000 loads (37 per cent,); Russia, Latvia and 
Poland, 2,500,000 loads (26 per cent.); France 1,400,000 loads (15 per cent.); 
and other foreign countries, 1,600,000 loads (17 per cent.). 

Additional to the above is wood pulp, which during the last two years, was 
imported to the extent of li million tons, valued at just under £10,000,000. 
About 90 per cent, of this comes from Sweden, Norway and Finland, and 
only 8 per cent, from British Dominions. 

Camda^s Consumption of Softwoods. 

In addition to its home utilisation of 785 million cubic feet, there k an 
^portation of 1,160 million cubic feet, of which fully 86 per cent, goes to the 
States ; the remainder is sent chiefly to Europe, A^tr^ia, and South 
Africa. "S^ereas exports to Great Britain are barely maintained, the quan- 
tity sent to the United Slates is rapidly increasing, 

( in ) 
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A particularly striking development in Canada is the remarkable expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper industry. That this has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds is shown by the following figures : — In 1913 the quantity of newsprint 
produced was 35,000 tons; but in 1923 it had increased to 1,266,000 tons, and 
in 1927, partly as the result of overproduction, it amounted to fully two 
million tons. 

Softwood Consumption in other JDominions. 

Apart from Great Britain and Canada, the quantity of softwoods con- 
sumed in the Empire is about 239 millions cubic feet. Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa take most of this. 

AufstmJia. — Australia obtains its softwoods maixily from the United States, 
but it imports also to some extent from Canada, Scandinavia, and New 
Zealand. Sweden and Norway contribute jointly about 20 per cent. 

New Zealand, — ^Approximately 90 per cent, of the softwoods imported into 
New Zealand comes from the United States and Canada — in nearly equal 
proportions. 

South Africa, — ^It is somewhat surprising to find that South Africa imports 
75 per cent, of its softwoods from Baltic ports. Most of the remainder is 
obtained from the United States, and comparatively little from Canada. 

Other Empire countries, — ^Although softwoods are required in varying 
quantities in other parts of the Empire, the demand in the aggregate only 
amounts to some 63 million cubic feet per annum, or 3 pet cent, of the 
Empire’s softwood consumption, and therefore their requirements do not 
seriously affect the general quevstion under consideration. 

Softwood Besources within the Empire, 

The conifer forests of Canada occupy such pre-eminence among Empire 
softwood resources that the discussion may also be limited to the position in 
that country, 

Canadian Resources, — According to a report s'ubmitted to the recent 
Empire Forestry Conference by the Canadian For^t Authority, conifers pre- 
dominate on about 737 million acres. Of this area, however, only about! 179 
million acres are classified as accessible and merchantable, and only about 
12S million acres carry mature, virgin timber. Taking the average of the 
last five years for which statistics are available (1922 to 1926), the annual 
out of conifers has been 1,860 million cubic feet of standing timber, and a 
further volume of 1,380 million cubic feet is recorded as lost annually owing 
to forest fires, insects and fungus pests. The total annual depletion is, 
therefore, 3,2^ anillion cubic feet. As the total stand of softwood timber in 
Canada is estimated to amount to 177,000 million cubic feet, of which (with 
existing means of transportation and at present prices) 100,000 tnifiion cubic 
feet are accessible and merchantable, it will be seen what serious inroads are 
being made into forest capital. It has also to be borne in mind that nearly 
three-quarters of Canada’s original stock of merchantable timber has already 
disappeared. 

The gravity of the position is, if anything, intensified by a personal 
inspection of the forest areas themselves. The magnificent white pine forests 
of Eastern Canada have gone, and the lumber industry is now concentrating 
on the great conifer forests of the West. Over 70 per cent, of the timber 
supplies of the Dominion are now to be found in British Columbia. The 
Eastern Provinces have been stripped of all but small-sized timber, and the 
remarkable expansion of pulp-milling and paper manufacture threatens the 
continuance of the little that remains. 

The treatment of the old stands, the neglect or abuse of the young growth, 
in spite of the efforts of the Forest Service, the absence of care ila the 
extraction of the product, and the large percentage of waste in- utilisation, 
cctees as a shock to the European forester. Speaking generally, no steps are 
^iken to re-stock cleared areas with profitable species. During logging 
operations, aU the valuable oordi^rs ‘^^^Aored, 'file nearly always breaks 



out in the debris, and burns, with the litter, any remaining conifers. Most 
usually fire sweeps through the young growth twice or thrice subsequently. 
The result is that conifer forests are succeeded, not by new conifer forests, 
but by a more or less worthless growth of such species as birch and poplar. 
These trees must be regarded as weeds, for they have little or no value in 
themselves, and they take possession of denuded areas which ought to be 
occupied once more by conifers. It may be argued that eventually the pines, 
spruces and firs will reassert themselves; but it is obvious that in most cases 
the process will be an extremely slow one for, in Canada, the birches and 
poplars grow into large-siaed trees, which will only very gradually give place 
to conifers. 

What makes mattex’s worse, in the more accessible logged-over areas, is 
the temptation — apparently irrestible — ^to remove any naturally-regenerated 
conifers which spring up among the broad-leaved trees as soon as they attain 
useftil dimensions. Young poles of this description, being locally the only 
marketable produce, are quickly sei25ed and disposed of, either on farms or 
in the pulp mills. 

If fire could be kept out of the forests and some attention given to the 
preservation of mother-trees, there would be no fear of the maintenance of 
conifer crops, but only here and there does one see any sign of this being 
done. As Mr. R. D. Craig, Canadian Forest Resources OfEcer, has remarked, 
there seems to be no limit to the exploitation except the capacity of the 
market for absorbing the material produced. 

The lack of regard for future crops seems to be principally due to thought- 
lessness, but to some extent it is also attributable to impatience, for the 
nursing oi a young forest txp to the producing stages is a slow and tedious 
business. All things considered, it appears probable that the virgin conifer 
stands will rapidly disappear and that much of the succeeding growth will 
have little value. 

Canada, no doubt, will always have sufficient quantity of softwoods to 
satisfy its own very considerable needs, and have something over — although 
before long not nearly enough — to meet the growing demands of the United 
States. As an Empire supply it is a failing source. 


Softwood Resources of other Empire Countries, 

Of other British Dominions, New Zealand is not altogether unfavourably 
situated, as its existing conifer stand is extensive and the country has defi- 
nitely embarked on a vigorous afforestation programme. In course of time 
it may become entirely self-supporting. Australia, as far as my information 
goes, is less happily placed, and its present softwood importations to the 
extent of £4,000,000 a year, may have to be increased as the population 
grows. South Africa shows promise of extending its conifer plantations 
sufficiently to meet the country's requirements, but it will take many years 
to achieve this result. 

Empire countries in the tropics do not contain very large areas of conifers ; 
but some of tb© species are ^ considerable value — for example, the pencil 
cedar of Kenya Colony. In British India deodar and pines are of importance 
among softwoods, and the total area under coniferous species amounts to 
approximately 3i miliion acres. 

A time may come when the lighter, more easily-worked hardwoods of 
tropical countries may to some extent be utilised in place of conifers. 

Great Britain, very poorly supplied with wood-lands, has at last taken 
up forestry with energy and in a Wsiness-like fashion. The Forestry Oom- 
mission have faced the task of afforestation, in spite of the period 

which must elapse before newly-planted areas produce returns. The State is 
at present planting about 23,000 acres each year, and the rate may be 
increased. By means of grants, tree-planting by private individuals and 
local authorities is also encouraged. Much leeway has to be made up, 
b^Jjause the total woodland area is very small, and bears little relation to the 
conn’fey’s timber requirements. 
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Softicood JRe^ourccB outside the British Empire, 

Tliis part of the subject is probably somewhat controversial, because in it 
niUbt bo discussed the resources oi conifer regions, about some of which we 
know comparatively HLtle, Everyone is aware that conifer forests are coiihned 
1o the temperate regions, and are indeed almost limited to the broad belt 
vhich stretches atross North America, North Europe, and on to the ea^t 
of Asiatic Bussia. It is true that there are considerable areas of conifers in 
Nev Zealand, parts of Australia, the Himalayas, and Brazil, but about 95 
per cent, of the world's conifers occur in the north temperate zone, and pri%- 
eipaily in North America, Noriheini Europe, and Siberia. A review of the 
British Empire position in regard to softwood supplies necessitates reference 
to these regions. 

America ru Besources, 

Forest depletion in the United States has followed fairly similar lines to 
that in Canada. New England was the first district to be attacked and the 
lumber industry was later gradually developed in Pennsylvania and New 
York, whence operations, on a greatly extended scale, spread to the pine 
and vspruce forests of the Lake States. Having mado practically a clean 
hweep of the original forest area there, the great mills moved on to the Gulf 
States, which in turn are now so seriously threatened that there is further 
migration of the lumber industry to the West, where, in the^ States bordering 
the Pacific Coast, is found the one remaining extensive conifer forest region 
in the United States. 

Instead of the forests being fairly evenly distributed in East and West, as 
was once the case, about three-quarters of the oonbfer Stand i|t now to be 
lotind along the Pacific Coast. With the lumber industry concentrating upon 
that region, there is little prospect of its being able indefinitely to meet the 
demands made upon it. 

The United States practically controls the world situation as regards 
timber consumption, because it uses nearly half the sawmill timber and more 
than half the wood-pulp of the world. Statistics show that the annual cut of 
softwoods is four times as great as the annual growth. The total annual 
drain upon the conifer forests is enormous, and is estimated to exceed 12,000 
million cubic feet of standing timber. Although there are signs of a falling 
ofi in the rate of trtiliea^on owing to econmnio causes, it is practically 
certain that consumption will continue on a scale which is far beyond the 
rate of growth. Consequently, the United States will draw more and more 
on Canada for its supplies, and will presently enter into keen competition 
with other countries for the remaining softwood supplies of the world. 

Burope<m Besoureea, 

The forests of Sweden and Finland, from which the British Empire obtains 
such a large percentage of its supplies, are fortunately managed with skill, 
and, for the most part, are carefully conserved. 

Probably, neither of these countries may be able greatly to augment its 
exports in years to come; increase in population may swallow up whai 
additional timber the forests may yield; but at least one feels pretty sure 
of their ability to maintain the output. The State Forestry Departments of 
these countries pursue the policy of restricting the amount felled to an 
equivalent of the annual increment, 

Bussian Besources, 

An examination of the extremely important question of supplies from 
Russia brings one to the conclusion that the country’s accessible conifer 
forests do not exceed 80 miUion acres. Further, it appears that the net 
increment on the merchantable area is approximately 1,600 million cubic feet, 
whereas the annual consumption amounts to about 3,400 million cubic feet. 
Tf this is anywhere near the mark, it naturally follows that the permanMee 
of the Bussian supply is by no means secure. Home consumption, alJS Well as 
exportation, is reducing the supplies. Few realise that th^ ar^ as many 
people in Bussia as in the United States, and, of each inhabitant 
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ujses a large quantity of dnilxn’. Bujsbia kas only loiii acies ot foiest per 
head oi populaiion, whereas Sweden has ten acres pa capita^ and Canada 
about sizty-eiglit. Precise figures are lacking, but it is obviuus that with 
about 130 million inhabitants Bussia’s softwood consumption must be enor- 
mous. 

{EdUot'^s Noie , — ^At the present time, Rusbia^ without thought for the 
tut lire, is feverishly realising on her accessible soitwood stands and flooding 
the European market with her timber, iii order to raise capital for industrial 
development.) 

Hibetlaiu liosouioeb. 

The position in Siberia — ^the only other conifer region of importance — is 
obscure. The country has not been fully explored, and, therefore, the 
acreage and contents of its very extensive forests cannot bo computed. 
Attempts^ to estimate resources have been made at various times, and that of 
Boris Baievski (1924) may be taken as possibly approximatoly true. He gives 
the total conifer area as 735 million acres. I need not describe here the 
character of the country, but it is evident that large deductions must be 
made to allow of swamp and scrub and poorly developed forest. Not many 
of the rivers are suitable for the floating of logs, and a turtlier great 
deterrent to exploitation is the want of forest labour, which, under the 
circumstances, would be difficult to obtain from outside sources. In a paper 
prepaied for the Empire Forestry Conference last year, I suggested that the 
effective area might be taken as 10 million acj*es of readily exploitable 
conifers, and if a stand of 1,000 cubic feet per aoie be assumed, the total 
•s oluma available is shown to be just equal to the accessible softwood resources 
01 Canada. The estimate probably errs on the side of liberality — in other 
Words, it is unlikely that the oohicnts of the accessible conifer forests of 
Siberia amount to 100,000 cubic feet. 

liemmes of other Oonifer Btgions, 

Actassible conifer forests in parta of the world not mentioned above here 
have an estimated total area of approximately 110 million acres. About 75 
per cent, of these resources are found in Brazil, Mexico, Oliina, and Japan, 
which are themselves large importers of softwoods. These re«;ouice&, although 
important locally, are therefoie of no groat account when legarded from a 
world supply point of view. 

Softwood Resources and Consumption compnred. 

If we compare the figures relative to the world’s softwood consumption 
with the estimated contents of the world’s conifer areas, the outlook is some- 
what alarming. I have ventui'ed to give some figures in the form of a table 
m order to summarise the available information and to present a picture of 
the position. The figures are not to be regarded as aecurat«*, but they may 
help the reader to visualise the state of affairs: — 




* Approximate 
Oonsamption — 

Aocossible Conifer Forests 
(Estimated). 

.^>proximate 

Resources. 

Annual Drain 
on Forests 
(amt. cut and 



destroyed). 


Million o.ft. 

Million oJfc. 

United Stales of America . 

. 390,000 

12,000 

Canada .... 

. 100,000 

3,200 

Europe .... 

. 285,000 

S,000 

Siberia .... 

. 100,000 

il,000 

Other Regions 

, 110,000 

1,500 

Totaii 

. 983,000 

25,700 


Expressed in terms of standing timber. 
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The estimated stand being about 985,000 million cubic feet and the annual 
drain about 25,700 million cubic feet, it follows that, AT THE PRESENT 
RATE OF CONSUMPTION, VERY LITTLE WILL REMAIN OF THE 
ACCESSIBLE VIRGIN FORESTS OP THE WORLD FORTY YEARS 
HENCE. 

The calculation does not take into account increment on second-growth 
conifers in the intervening years, but the amount of this cannot in any case 
affect results appreciably, and new forests from artificial formation will, for 
the most part, be immatui'e at the end of the period mentioned. 

Assuming that second-growth and reafforestation from now onwards make 
satisfactory progress, there is still the danger of an awkward gap between the 
virtual exhaustion of primeval forests and the time of harvesting the young 
crops. 

It has been argued in certain quarters that softwood prices will rise, and 
that the rate of utilisation will consequently be checked. Unfortunately, 
such an easy solution of the problem is, I fear, untenable. World output is 
largely controlled by the big mills of North America, and in that country 
production on the largest scale is the settled policy of the lumbermen. The 
whole layout of the mills, together with the logging operations connected 
with them, is conceived on the plan of huge output — ^their very existence 
depends upon it. As a result, world markets are kept constantly provided 
with as much timber as they can take, and prices do not, and will not, show 
any marked increase. ^ I firmly believe it will not be until the huge American 
sawmills are put out of action owing to the coi^arative exhaustion of the 
virgin conifer forests, that softwood production wm i^dtioed. I 

suggest that little or no reliance be put upon a rise in price as a controlling 
factor in preventing the disappearance of the accessible virgin forests. 
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Note hy the Office7-in-C}iarge, Paper Pulp Section^ Forest Research 
Institute^ Dehra Dun^ on the subject of the comparative 
strengths of hamhoo anA grass papers, 

AS) desired by the Tariff Board, during tbe course of examination in July 
iabt, 1 have carried out tests on papers made purely from (a) sahai grass 
(Ischamim angustifolvam) and (6) DendrocalaTims strictus bamboo. As is 
well known, the strength of paper depends largely on the manner in which 
the pulp from which it is produced is beaten that is, on the length and 
fibrillation of fibres and on the “ Wetness ” of the beaten pulp. The time 
required for beating ” a pulp is, therefore, determined by the degree of 
>vetness and fibrillation requirecl for the production of a particular grade 
of paper. In carrying out comparative tests on sabai grass and bamboo 
paper, therefore, ‘'beating’^ was so manipulated that while the average 
length of ultimate fibres was kept uuimpaired, as far as possible, the requisite 
degree of wetness was produced in the pulp to produce a strong sheet of 
as nearly as possible the same substance in the case of both grass and 
bamboo. This naturally requii'ed different periods of beating for the two 
pulps. The results of strength tests on typical sheets of this grass and 
bamboo paper are summarised in the table below : — 


Tempetabure 63^ F, Jtielative humidity 76, 


1. Breaking length in meters 

Bamboo. 

. 3,636 

Grass, 

3,661 

2. Stretch per cent. 

5-3 

6*4 

3. Burst Factor .... 

. 24-2 

23-7 

4. Tear Factor . . , , 

. 181 

169 

5. Double Folds .... 

192 

210 

6, Freene&s No. (Canadian tester) . 

116 

70 

7. Average length of fibres in paper 
m.m. 

in 

. 2*m 

1-9 


33^ating time for bamboo pulp was about 25 per cent, more than for grass 
pulp and yet, as is seen from the figures for freeness number in the table 
above, the bamboo pulp was not nearly so ** wet ” as grass pulp. Neverthe- 
less, the paper produced from the bamboo pulp was, actually, stronger than 
that prodxiced from the grass pulp. If the “ beating ” of bamboo pulp had 
been carried on for longer so that its “ wetness ” equalled that of the grass 
pulp, and in such a way that the ultimate fibres were not shortened, the 
paper produced from it would have been stronger still. The' esj^eriments do 
not, iherefoai^e, lend support to the view generally held that sahai grass yields 
a stronger paper than bamboo. The experiments do, however, show that 
bamboo fibre is comparatively more “ free than grass fibre and consequently 
requires longer time for beating in order to produce a desired degree of 
wetness Further experiments would have to be carried out to determine 
exactly the extra time required for beating bamboo pulp in order to i)roduc 0 
from it paper, equal in strength to that produced from sahai ^ass. It 
would also be of value and interest to Paper Mills in this country, if experi- 
ments were carried out here to ascertain the conditions under which paper 
with a maximum strength can be produced from sahai grass and bamboo 
separately or from a mixture of the two fibres. These experiments would, 
however, require a long time to be carried out. Meanwhile a report on the 
tests carried out so far may kindly be forwarded to the Tariff Board, 

Samples of grass and bamboo paper are attached herewith, 
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Statement ^hoivinff the effect of replacing the pioievtive duty by 
the Becenne duly on the finances of the Companies based on 
their late^st figures. 

1. Titaqhvv Paper Milh Uoinpanij — 


Average price realised, 1930-31, As. 3-3*43 
Less d?ity at Rs. 140 a ton 

per ib. . 

Rs. 

4C0 a ton. 

140 

Add duty aD 20 per cent. 

. • 

320 

64 

Price realisable at Revenue duty . 

• 

384 a tou 

Total output 1930-31 .... 

. 19,2C0 ions. 

Total reciupis at Rs, 384 a ton 

Deduct "Works expenditure, 1930-31 

- 

Rs. 

73,95,840 

69,35,052 


Surplus 

4,60,788 

Block as at March 31st, 1930 * 
Depreciation at 6J per cent. 

Loan outstanding on Slat March 1931 
Interest at 6i per cent. . 

Deduct for depreciation and interest 

Rs. 

. 44,20,701 

. 17,31,161 

Es. 

3,76,294 

1,12,626 

;i.SS.819 


Balance 

71,969 


Cliarges for Managing Agency and Head Office Expenses in 1980-31 
amounted to Rs. 2,08,763. Tlie balance is not sufficient to meet this eliarge. 
The CJompany have mortgage debentures amounting to Rs. 80 lahhs on if^rhlch 
interest works out at Rs. 2,30,000. This will not be met nor will iliere be 
anything to distribute as dividend. 

2. The Bengal Paper Mill Company — 

Hs, 

Average price realised, 1930, As. 3*-l'84 per lb. . 441 a ton. 

Less duty at Rs. 140 a ton 140 


ddd duty at 20 per cent, . 

Price realisable at Revenue duty 
Total output, 1930 


301 

60 

361 a ton, 
9,2l8 ions. 
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Es. 

Total receii^ts at Es. 361 a ton . . . . 3o, 27.698 

iJeduct Works exppnJiturOa 1030 . . . 32.54,123 


Surplus . 93,075 


Its. 

Block as at Bocembei* 31st. 1929 . . I? S3.1G9 


JJtdiut depreciation at 01 per ••eiit. 




Balance 


M2; 


In 1930 this Company px'odnced 1,550 ions of wrapping paper wiiich doe? 
not have the benefit of the protective duty. Tf we assume that on these 1,550 
cons the Company would receive the average price without reduction, their 
total receipts would be increased by Rs. 1,24,000, giving a balance of 
Hs, 1,31,127 in all. This would barely suffice to cover their Hoad Office 
Expenses which are Rs. 1,38,607 and leave nothing for the Managing Agents’ 
t ominission, which in 1930 amounted to Rs. 83,961; the Company would not 
be able to find the Rs. 36,000 required to pay- <m their mortgage 

Debenture loan; nor would they be able to pay any dividend on their share 
capital. 


3. India Toper Tvlp* (Jompany — 

Average price realised, 1930-31, As. 3-4*40 per lb. 
Less duty at Rs. 140 a ton 

Add duty at 20 per cent, . . , , . 
Price realisable at revenue duty . . . , 


Rs. 

471 a ton. 
140 

331 

66 

397 a ton, 


Total output, 1930-31 . 

Total receipts at Rs. 397 a ton . 

Deduct works expenditure, 1930-31 

Surplus 


d,lS8 tens 

Rs. 

24,56,636 

20.46,022 


4,10,614 


Rs. Rs. 

Block as at J^Fareh 31st, 1930 . . . 29.24,918 

Depreciation at 6i per cent, . . , 1,82,807 

Advance outstanding on 31st March 1931 . 20,23,379 
Interest at 6J per cent 1,31,845 
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lao 


Es* 

Deduct for depreciation and interest . . 8,14,652 

Balance . 95,962 

Managing Agency and Head 0:fi6Lce charges . 73,167 

Balance . 22,795 


The balance is not sufficient to pay a dividend of even 1 per cent, on the 
capital of Es. 30 lakhs. 

4. Upper India Couper Paper Mills Company. — ^The Company have not 
given the average price realised for their paper; but their oral evidence indi- 
cates that an approximate price of 3 annas a lb. in 1930 will not be far out. 


This is equivalent to . . ... 

Less duty at Es. 140 a- ton 

Es. 

420 a ton. 

140 

Add duty at 20 per cent. , ... 

280 

66 

Price realisable at Eevenue duty 

386 a ton. 

Total output, 1830 

2,600 tons. 

Total receipts at Es. 336 a ton .... 
Deduct Works expenditure, 1930 . . 

Es. 

8,73,600 

10,86,701 

Deficit 

2,13,101 


This Company have about Es 11 lakhs invested, from which the interest 
in 1930 amounted to Es. 74,122 • even taking this receipt into account they 
are down by Es. 1*39 lakh, before finding the Es. 17,118 which they need for 
depreciation at 6J per cent, on their block of Es. 2,73,885, or the Es. 30,750 
which they spend on Head Office and Directors’ or of course before 
declaring a dividend. 

5. Deccan Paper Mills Company — 



Es. 

Average price realised, 1929-80, As. 2-9 a lb. 

385 a ton. 

Less duty at Es. 140 a ton . ... 

140 

• 

245 

Add duty at 20 pesr cent. .... 

49 

Price realisable at Eevenue duty 

294 a ton. 

Total output, 1929-SQ .... 

2,124 tons. 
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IZl 
Bs. 

Total receipts at Rs. 294 a ton . . , c 6,24,456 

Deduct Works expenditure, 1929-30 . . 6,94,705 

Deficit . 70>,249 

13 per cent, however of this Company’s output consists of wrappings which 
are not protected by the higher duty. If we allow the full average realised 
price on this proportion of their output—276 tons, their total receipts would 
be increased by Rs. 26,116; but would still be short of the amount of works 
expenditure by Bs. 45,133. For depieciation at 6J per cent, on their block 
of Bs. 8,87,440 they need Bs, 55,465; and for interest at 6i per cent, on a 
loan of Bs. 2,22,235 they need Rs. 14,446. They would thus have to make 
up at least Bs. 1 lakh before they could think of paying any dividend. 


MGIP0--i—412STB—26.11-31— 1,080. 







